









































































904 RAILWAY AGE 


Puzzles of the Accident Investigators 


7 the block system is safer than the time-table and 
time-interval system of running trains, goes without 
saying; but it does not go far enough. Too many railroads 
or parts of railroads are managed by men who accept this 
fact in theory but do not heed it in practice. The block 
system is safer because of its simplicity; but in what does the 
simplicity consist? Some things are so simple that to im- 
press them on the unreceptive mind it is necessary to build 
up a line of auxiliary argument in order to arouse the reason- 
ing faculties, as is done in teaching the beautiful simplicities 
of geometry. The simplicity of the block system can some- 
times be best set off by looking at the confusion which is 
inseparable from the other plan. ‘This confusion is illus- 
trated in a striking way by a recent collision. While the 
circumstances attending it have scarcely any element of 
novelty they may, nevertheless, be studied with profit. We 
have been studying the same kinds of facts for years; but 
there is need of keeping on, for we learn the lesson so poorly 
that we continue to kill people, because of our ignorance— 
or perversity. 

Confusion is the term which may properly be applied to 
the lack of correspondence between the mental processes 
and the outward conduct of enginemen (and conductors) and 
the theoretical mental operations (for running trains with- 
out the block system) in the rule book. In this case an 
engineman (passenger, eastbound) displaying green flags, 
said that he sounded the whistle to call the attention of a 
freight engineman (westbound) on a side track and that 
there was a sound from the whistle of the engine on the 
siding; but whether or not this sound was the prescribed 
acknowledgement of his own signal he could not say; there 
was too much noise on his own engine. The freight engine- 
man did not see the flags; he denied hearing the whistle 
signal (and of course did not answer a signal which he 
did not hear); the fireman and the head brakeman cor- 
roborated his statement that the eastbound train did not 
whistle; the conductor of the eastbound could not corroborate 
his own engineman; and the government investigator dis- 
trusts the testimony of those who did back up the engineman. 
In fact, the investigator was so confused by the multitude of 
discrepancies in the testimony of the ten or eleven men who 
ought to have been able to give clear, truthful, and con- 
sistent testimony concerning the whole situation that he 
gave up in despair, and he only said that he “believed it 
possible” that the whistle signal was not sounded. 

The rest of this story would take a column or two. It 
is more, interesting than fiction; but like the popular fiction 
of the day, its length compels us to send the reader to an- 
other page (our account of train accidents in September). 
The most comprehensive conclusion of the investigator is 
that embodied in his statement that all of the men on the 
westbound train, except the pilot, were inattentive to their 
duties. 

Adding to the foregoing the other confusing features 
shown in the account of the collision and the subsequent in- 
vestigation, what do we see? A dozen questions of veracity 
which no ordinary man could settle without the skilful aid 
of the Supreme Court; and as many more questions about 
qualifications, discipline, personal habits and daily prac- 
tices, which the trainmaster could, indeed, settle if he had 
unlimited time and financial resources, but which, with 
things as they are, simply baffle him. Any one who gets 
at the real state of mind of the typical trainmaster finds 
him burdened with an assortment of unsettled problems 
concerning the training of his men that is truly amazing 
to one who comes to the subject fresh from the outside. 
Simplification of collision puzzles by the use of the block 
system serves markedly to reduce these problems, (and it is 
the only way to reduce them. Compare any investigation 
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of a collision under the block system with any report of a 
case like that here referred to; the difference is obvious 
at a glance. Questions of veracity are not absent, of course; 
where two men are involved in any serious error, all sorts 
of desperate efforts of each to shift the blame to the other 
are always to be expected; but the investigator’s task js 
greatly simplified, nevertheless. This case was a good deal 
more complicated than the average but it was not unusual, 
The records of: the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
show numbers of them every year, if not every quarter. The 
collision at Kelleyville, Okla., on September 28, 1917, kill- 
ing 23 passengers, was of the same kind as the present cage, 
though not so many men were at fault. 

On the other hand, look at South Byron, Ivanhoe and 
Mount Union, the three most prominent recent collisions 
under the block system; the question of responsibility was 
pretty well settled in each case by or before the time the 
formal investigation was started. These were great disasters, 
involving difficult questions; but at least we can say that 
the technical definition of what ought to be done in such 
cases is reasonably clear. These three collisions all o- 
curred under automatic signals. With nonautomatic the 
situation is not usually so free from complication; but with 
either system the problem is simplicity itself as compared ° 
to that of dealing with men who have “fallen down” in 
their grapple with the intricacies of the Standard Code. 

As intimated above, this article is predicated on a colli- 
sion reported in the record of last September (the second 
item in the list); but its lesson applies without change to 
a large class; to most of those on lines not worked wholly 
by the block system, where the realiability of the conductor 
and the engineman are supposed to be bolstered by the 
vigilance of brakemen and firemen. 


Increased Investment Required 
to Reduce Labor Costs 


Aw the most interesting statistics which have been 
made public by the Railroad Administration are those 
which it recently furnished to the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce regarding the number and compensation 
of railroad employees in the year 1919 as compared with 
December, 1917, the last month of private operation. 

These statistics show that in December, 1917, the number 
of employees of the railways now under government control 
was 1,703,748, while in July, 1919, it was 1,894,287, an 
increase of 190,539, or 11.2 per cent. The total compensa- 
tion paid to the employees of Class I railways—which are 
substantially the same as those under government control— 
in the entire year 1917 was $1,740,000,000. The total com- 
pensation paid to the employees of the railways under gov- 
ernment control in July, 1919, was $226,141,000. This 1s 
at the annual rate of over $2,700,000,000. Some advances 
have been granted since July to shop employees and trail 
service employees. These statistics confirm estimates pre- 
viously made by the Railway Age that wages on the Class I 
railways are now running at the rate of approximately $2; 
800,000,000 a year. If the wages being paid by the Class 
II and III railways were added this amount would be i- 
creased to approximately $3,000,000,000. 

Director General Hines calls attention to the fact that the 
increase in the number of employees has been almost €l- 
tirely due to reduction in the hours of work per day. He 
points out that in December, 1917, the total number of 
hours worked by the persons then on the pay roll was 434> 
000,000, while in July, 1919, with over 190,000 more per 
sons on the pay roll, the total number of hours worked was 
less than 417,200,000. 

The average number of employees of Class I! roads 
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throughout the year 1917 was 1,732,876, and it may be. 
pretty safely assumed that this was approximately the num- 
ber employed in July, 1917. The amount of passenger 
traffic handled in July, 1919, was substantially larger than 
the amount handled in July, 1917. On the other hand, the 
amount of freight business handled in July, 1919, was sub- 
stantially less than in July, 1917. In other words, the in- 
crease in the number of men employed was not due to or 
accompanied by an increase in the amount of traffic handled, 
and, in consequence, there was a decline in the total amount 
of traffic handled per employee. Such statistics as are 
available indicate that the number of tons moved one mile 
per employee in July, 1917, was 21,000, and in July, 1919, 
only 18,500; while the number of passengers moved one 
mile per employees in July, 1917, was about 2,300, and in 
July, 1919, it was 2,400. During all the years when the 
question of an eight-hour working day in the railroad and 
other businesses has been under discussion it has been con- 
tended by some persons that a reduction of hours would 
result in a reduction of production and by others that it 
would not result in a reduction of production because the 
average worker would accomplish as much in a working 
day of eight hours as in a working day of ten hours, for 
example. The statistics of the Railroad Administration 
demonstrate that the effect of reducing the average hours 
worked per day per employee has been to make it neces- 
sary to employ over 11 per cent more men to do a some- 
what smaller amount of work. 

The reduction made in working hours probably was 
justifiable. It was justifiable if, in the circumstances ex- 
isting at the time, the establishment of an eight-hour day 
in any industry was justifiable. But the fact that the 
reduction in hours has resulted in a_ reduction in 
the amount of work done per employee and _ there- 
fore in a large increase in the number of em- 
ployees required to handle the same amount of traffic, 
must not be overlooked. ‘The eight-hour day in railway 
service having been adopted, it is practically certain that 
it will never be abolished. Under private operation the 
companies may succeed, even with existing facilities, in 
handling a slightly larger business with the present num- 
ber of employees. But all the big increases in the amount 
of traffic handled in proportion to the number of men em- 
ployed which occurred before government operation was 
adopted, were due, not to the fact that the average em- 
ployee did more work, but to the fact that the managers 
and officers of the railroads worked out better operating 
methods and designed or adopted larger or better yards, 
cars, locomotives, and so on, and that the owners of the 
railroads furnished the capital required to provide the ad- 
ditional and improved facilities. They were due chiefly, 
not to the work of the employees, but to the investment of 
more and more brains and capital in the industry. 

The establishment of the eight-hour day, with its con- 
sequent effect of rendering it necessary to employ about 
11 per cent more men to handle actually a smaller traffic, 
has of itself caused a large increase in railroad expenses. 
This increase in the number of employees required for a 
given amount of work has been accompanied by a large 
increase in wages per employee, which has had the effect 
of pyramiding the increase of expenses and making it very 
large. There is only one way in which the effect of these 
influences on expenses can be even partly nullified, and 
that is by adopting better operating methods and providing 
facilities which will again begin to reduce the amount of 
labor required to move a given amount of traffic, as was 
being done steadily for years before the eight-hour day 
was established. But these larger and better facilities can- 
not be provided without a large investment of capital. It 
will be true in the future as it has been in the past, that 
the only way to effect very large economies in operation 
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will be to make large investments of capital in facilities 
which will increase the amount of traffic which can be 
handled in proportion to the number of persons employed. 

There has been much said in our own columns and else- 
where about the need for a large investment of capital to 
enable the railroads to expand their facilities. Another 
most important reason why a large investment of capital 
is needed is afforded by the enormous increase which has 
occurred in the railroad pay roll. The fact cannot be too 
forcibly emphasized that the effect of this on operating ex- 
penses cannot be materially offset in any way except by 
a large investment of capital in equipment and facilities 
which will reduce, as past investments of capital have re- 
duced, the amount of labor required to move a ton or a 
passenger one mile. 

It is most unfortunate that such fundamental principles 
of railway economics as this one are understood by very 
few people outside of the class who finance and operate 
railways. If it were possible to make economists, members 
of regulating commissions, shippers and lawmakers under- 
stand that whatever tends excessively to restrict the amount 
of capital invested in railroads not only tends to prevent 
them from adequately increasing their facilities, but also 
tends to prevent them from effecting economies in opera- 
tion which are necessary to enable them to make low rates, 
we should soon have the railroad problem discussed and 
acted upon with more intelligence than it has been in the 
past. 


New Books 


Proceedings, American Wood Presevrers’ Association, 1919, 6 in. 
by 9 in., 310 pages of text, 30 pages of advertising, illustrated. 
Published by the American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
F. J. Angier, secretary-treasurer, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Md. 


This book contains the running report including com- 
mittee reports and personal papers presented at the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation held at St. Louis on January 28 and 29, 1919. 
Studies of substitute preservatives to compensate for the 
growing scarcity of creosote, specifications of the United 
States Railroad Administration for ties and for preserva- 
tive treatments of timber were among matters of special 
interest presented at this meeting. The last 40 pages of 
the text consist of statistical data on the consumption of 
preservatives, the amount of timber, ties, piles, poles, etc., 
treated, as prepared by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Forest Products, in co-operation with 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 
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Scenes on the Government’s Alaska Railroad. Camp 24 on 
King River, Matanuska Branch 
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Canada’s Extension of Railway Nationalization’ 


Development of Government Ownership in the Dominion 
Produces a Peculiar Transportaticn Situation 


HE DOMINION OF CANADA seems to be drifting steadily 

and surely toward the nationalization of her rail- 

ways. Despite a lesson more convincing every day 
of the failure of government operation of railways in the 
United States, and in spite of the similarity between the 
two countries in respect to almost all conditions which affect 
railroad operation and management, the experience of the 
United States with government operation during the past two 
years has, to all appearances, meant little to those in Canada 
who are formulating national policies. In fact, the long 
struggle with the railroad problem south of the international 
boundary has had little or no effect on developments in the 
Dominion. 

This apparent checkmating of national railway policies by 
the two nations goes even further. When the United States 
turned to government operation as a war-time measure, the 
Dominion refrained from such drastic action and allowed 
the roads which were then leading a corporate existence, to 
prove that they were able to handle the increased volume of 
war-time traffic as expeditiously and as successfully as they 
had handled the smaller peace-time business. While our 
government shouldered the burden of operating the railways, 
Canada went to the source and controlled the shipper in- 
stad of the railroad—and succeeded. This policy of laissez 
‘sire, in transportation, which made Canada’s war problem 
much less complex than it otherwise would have been, 
proved the efficiency and versatility of the privately owned 
and operated railroad under the abnormal conditions in- 
cident to the war. 

Again, our recent railway ailments promise to be eradi- 
cated at the present session of Congress by a return to pri- 
vate management with governmental regulation as a per- 
manent national policy, whereas Canada, which has long 
been dabbling in government ownership, seems now to be 
entering upon a very extensive nationalization policy. 
Where our troubles are seemingly to diminish in the near 
future, Canada’s real troubles are seemingly just about to 
begin. 

It is the purpose of the present article to outline only the 
present railway situation in the Dominion of Canada. The 
events which have led up to this situation, the seeming in- 
evitableness of the steps which the Dominion government has 
taken so far, and the probable effects upon Canada’s con- 
temporary and future railway history of the steps already 
taken and those which appear about to be taken, will be 
dealt with in later articles. 


Canada’s Transportation Plant 


At the present time Canada’s seven main lines may roughly 
be segregated into three classes insofar as the nationalization 
program is concerned first, roads owned by the government 
and managed by an operating organization; second, roads in 
which the government is heavily interested financially, but 
which are operated by private management and, third, roads, 
or rather a road, wholly privately-owned and operated. 

Of roads belonging to the first class there are consolidated 
under the direction of one operating organization (that of 

¢ Canadian National Railways Company) the four gov- 
‘mment-owned lines, formerly known as the Inter-Colonial, 
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the Prince Edward Island, the National Transcontinental and 
the Canadian Northern. This operating company was formed 
after the mileage of government-owned lines had been so in- 
creased by the addition of the 9,648 miles of the Canadian 
Northern System as to make their unified management and 
operation seem desirable. The executive officers of this com- 
pany are in the main the old executive officers of the Cana- 
dian Northern. Its operating staff is composed substantially 
of the same men who have been operating the Canadian 
Northern and the Canadian Government Railways, i. e., the 
Prince Edward Island, the Inter-Colonial and the National 
Transcontinental. Until recently the Canadian National 
Railways Company was a temporary arrangement, but, with 
the passage by both houses of the Canadian parliament of a 
bill, House Bill 70, incorporating the company, the tem- 
porary organization became a permanent one. 

Under the provisions of this bill there has been created 
a “railroad company” in every sense of the word except in 
that, instead of shareholders being the power behind the man- 
agement, the government has assumed this position. The 
powers conferred upon the new organization are substantially 
those conferred upon a private railroad corporation by its 
stockholders; the voice usually retained by the shareholders 
in a privately owned railroad corporation is retained by the 
government; and the government, like the shareholders in a 
private corporation, supplies the money for the operation 
and development of the plant. In other words, Canada now 
has in the case of these lines something approximating to 
government ownership and private operation. 

All statistical statements used in the compilation of the 
cost of construction, indebtedness, etc., of Canada’s roads 
which appear in this series of articles, are taken from the 
Sessional Papers presented before the Canadian Parliament 
up to and including the report for the year 1916. Figures 
for these items after that date are not available, but with 
higher operating costs, higher costs of material and labor, 
and no corresponding increases in rates, the financial posi- 
tion of the roads has not improved since then. The Cana- 
dian railways have been granted rate increases equal to 
those granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
United States. At the same time the Canadian roads have 
granted wage increases equal to those granted in the United 
States. The increase in the cost of materials and labor have 
more than counterbalanced the advantages arising from the 
increased earnings. 


The Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 


The oldest railroad in point of ownership by the Dominion 
is the Intercolonial, running from Sidney, N. S., and Halifax 
north to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence southward 
along the St. Lawrence river to Montreal, passing through 
Moncton, N. B., and Quebec, and forming the eastern link 
in the government-owned transcontinental line. The gov- 
ernment’s ownership dates back to 1867, approximately 52 
years. The mileage of the Intercolonial is approximately 
1,500 miles. A large part of this mileage is through un- 
productive, rocky sections of eastern Canada, with great 
stretches of non-traffic producing territory lying between the 
main terminals. Because of this uneconomic location, de- 
termined years ago by political and military considerations, 
plus the inevitable results of political interference under gov- 
ernment ownership, the road has been a consistent drain on 
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the public treasury. Never since its purchase and develop- 
ment by the Dominion government has it been able to meet 
both its operating expenses and interest charges on the cap- 
ital invested, and in a majority of years it has not even 
earned its operating expenses. Probably, situated as it is 
with regard to traffic producing territory, it could never have 
been successful as a separate venture. Now, however, it is 
linked with other roads which are traffic producers and the 
decision as to whether it will be successful or not depends not 
so much on its operation as a single unit as on its operation 
as one link in the government-owned transcontinental chain 
of roads. 

Of the Prince Edward Island, the second road named in 
this group of roads which are now under the jurisdiction of 
the newly formed Canadian National Railways Company, 
little need be said because of its remoteness from the gen- 
eral railway situation in Canada. It is a narrow gage road 
of approximately 278 miles, serving Prince Edward Island 
and was formerly under the same management as the Inter- 
colonial. However, it has one characteristic in common 
with the other roads in this group, namely, the propensity 
to consistently incur deficits. Never in any year in its his- 
tory has the Prince Edward Island been able to earn its 
operating expenses, much less its interest charges. It has 
had little effect on the present situation in Canada except 
as a drain upon the public treasury. 


National Transcontinental 


In the case of the third of these government-owned rail- 
roads, the National Transcontinental, an entirely different 
situation presents itself. The National Transcontinental 
was built directly by the Dominion government, beginning 
in 1904, and has been operated by the government since its 
completion in 1913. Running from Quebec to Winnipeg 
with a mileage of approximately 2,067 miles, the National 
Transcontinental forms the second link in the new govern- 
ment chain across the continent. It was built as a result of 
an agreement between the Dominion government and the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, the details of which will 
be given in the second of this series of articles. In regard 
to the present situation, however, the cost of construction 
of this road up to 1917 amounted to $164,000,000. The 
government commission which built it was composed of men 
inexperienced in railroad construction. Another government 
commission, composed of F. B. Gutelius and J. Lynch- 
Staunton, which was appointed in 1912 to investigate 
charges of extravagance, corruption and mismanagement in 
the road’s construction, reported a waste of many millions 
of dollars. 

As an operating success it has been equally deficient. The 
total operating expenses up to 1916 were $4,744,129 as 
compared with operating revenues of $3,956,234, leaving an 
operating deficit of $787,895. The road has many miles of 
main lines with few miles of branch lines or feeders. The 
main part of the route between Quebec and Winnipeg passes 
through undeveloped territory, originating little traffic other 
than wood pulp and timber. Whether the National Trans- 
continental will be a success as a part of the new government 
transportation system depends on the latter rather than 
upon it. 


Canadian Northern 


The fourth road now owned by the government and oper- 
ated as an integral part of the Canadian National Railways 
is the Canadian Northern, running from Quebec in the East 
to the Pacific coast at Vancouver, B. C., and with a network 


of lines in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The total 
mileage of the road is 9,405 miles. It provides an alter- 
native route from Winnipeg east through Toronto and Mon- 
treal to Quebec, and the section from Winnepeg west forms 
the western link in the new system. The line was constructed 
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by Sir William MacKenzie and Sir Donald. Mann with ]jp. 
eral government assistance. Briefly, the financial story of 
the road developed in such a manner as to make the goverp. 
ments, Provincial and Dominion, in one way or another the , 
guarantors of about 75 per cent of the company’s liabilities 
The war, higher operating costs, invasion of the territory 
served by the Canadian Northern by other railways and 4 
faulty policy pursued by the road brought it into finanejaj 
difficulties and it was unable to finance itself. Ostensibly 
there was nothing left for the government to do, in the light 
of the necessity for maintaining uninterrupted service 
throughout this part of the Canadian west and protecting 
its already large investment in the property, but to take over 
the road. After arbitration proceedings Messrs. MacKenzie 
and Mann, who held 60 per cent of the common stock, were 
paid approximately $10,000,000 for their holdings and the 
road was placed under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Na. 
tional Railways. ‘The extent of the interest of the govem- 
ment in the Canadian Northern at the time of the report 
made by Sir H. L. Drayton and W. M. Acworth, members 
of a Commission of Inquiry appointed in 1917 to investigate 
the railway problem, was $298,253,263, which sum includes 
subsidies, proceeds of land sold, loans outstanding on invest. 
ments and guarantees outstanding. In view of the prospect 
of the necessity of constantly aiding the road from funds in 
the public treasury, it was taken over by the government on 
July 1, 1918, thereby bringing the total mileage of the goy- 
ernment-owned lines up to 13,200 miles. 

This system as now constituted gives to the Dominion gov. 
ernment a nationally owned transcontinental line. However, 
this line has a serious lack of traffic originating branch lines 
in those districts in which much of Canada’s products orig- 
inate. The one exception to this lack of feeders is in the 
Western grain-producing provinces where the Canadian 
Northern had built a large network of branch lines to handle 
the wheat crops. A transcontinental line, so.much of which 
passes through unproductive territory as does the Canadian 
National Railways, could never be successful without a com- 
plete system of branch line feeders to originate traffic, which 
in turn supports the expense of the long haul. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the nationalization plan the 
financial trouble which precipitated the acquisition and 
amalgamation of the Canadian Northern has also affected 
two other lines, one of which, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
traverses rich traffic-producing territory in the western proy- 
inces and extends to the Pacific coast, and the other, the 
Grand Trunk, forms a network of traffic-producing lines in 
Canada’s industrial districts. These two roads comprise the 
second division, i. e., roads in which the government is 
heavily interested financially, but which are not yet gover- 
ment-operated in the ordinary sense. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific 


The Grand Trunk Pacific, with a mileage of 2,809 miles, 
the eastern terminal of which is at Winnipeg, and which 
traverses the richer portions of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia to Prince Ru- 
pert on the Pacific coast, is now nominally a government 
railroad, although it is not operated as a part of the Cam 
adian National Railways. The Honorable J. D. Reid, mi- 
ister of railways, was appointed by the government as I 
ceiver for the road, on March 7, 1919, under the War Meas- 
ures Act. This action was taken immediately after its pareal 
and sponsor, the Grand Trunk, had notified the Dominio 
government that it could not operate the road after March 
10, because of the heavy deficit incurred in its operation af 
the refusal of Parliament to grant further aid for the mall 
tenance of service on the Grand Trunk Pacific. This rather 
complicated situation is due to the conditions under which 
the Grand Trunk Pacific was constructed and the relations 
of the Grand Trunk and the Dominion government to It 
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It may be recalled here that the Grand Trunk Pacific was 
constructed by the Grand Trunk, liberally assisted by the 
Dominion government as part of an agreement entered into 
between the government and the latter company for the con- 
struction of a transcontinental line, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, part of which was to be constructed by the Grand 
Trunk and the eastern half, the National Transcontinental, 
by the Dominion government. This latter portion of the 
line, east of Winnipeg, was to be leased, after its comple- 
tion, to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company, the rental to be 
based on the cost of construction. Upon the completion of 
the National Trancontinental the Grand Trunk refused to 
take over its operation because of its excessive cost of con- 
struction, which, of course, greatly raised the rental to be 
paid. Insofar as the Grand Trunk Pacific is concerned, the 
financial development of the road arrived at a point where 
the Dominion government was interested to the extent of 
about half of the approximate expenditure of $200,000,000 
through the payments of deficits and the guarantee of bonds, 
and the Grand Trunk was responsible for approximately an 
equal amount. 

The upward trend of operating costs and, as stated be- 
fore, the refusal of the acting premier, Sir Thomas White, 
to ask Parliament to appropriate further funds for the main- 
tenance of service on the Grand Trunk Pacific led the offi- 
cers of the Grand Trunk, who are likewise the officers of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, to notify the Dominion govern- 
ment that it would be impossible to continue operating the 
Grand Trunk Pacific after March 10. As a result, at the 
present time the Honorable J. D. Reid, minister of railways, 
is head of the Grand Trunk Pacific company as receiver, 
and its former officers are continuing operation. But this 
arrangement is at best only a temporary device to maintain 
uninterrupted service until it is possible to absorb the Grand 
Trunk Pacific into the Canadian National system. It is 
generally conceded that this action will be taken in the near 
future and that the Grand Trunk Pacific will become an 
integral part of the Canadian National Railways. This de- 
velopment, however, depends largely upon the future rela- 
tions between the Dominion government and the Grand 
Trunk. 


The Grand Trunk 


As to the other line or system falling into this classifica- 
tion, the Grand Trunk, little can be said with certainty as 
to its present situation. The government had been extend- 
ing liberal financial aid to the company, and in January, 
1918, opened negotiations for the perpetual lease of the 
property. These negotiations, after passing through a series 
of proposals and counter proposals, in which the Grand 
Trunk’s liability for the Grand Trunk Pacific played a 
major role, seem to be nearing completion. The outcome of 
these negotiations has not been announced, but when the 
strategic position of the Grand Trunk lines is considered, 
the assumption that the negotiations will end in government 
acquisition seems safe. 

The main part of the Grand Trunk’s mileage lies in On- 
tario, east of Lake Huron and north of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. In this district is produced the major part of Can- 
ada’s manufactured products. The Grand Trunk’s lines 
have been constructed to handle the traffic produced here as 
well as possible, and the result is a network of lines, all 
serving a definite purpose. In this district, too, the cities 
and towns are old and well developed, making the establish- 
ment of new terminals in this territory doubly hard and 
expensive. On the other hand, the Grand Trunk has built 
fairly adequate terminal and switching facilities throughout 
this district. The needs of government lines can be largely 
met by the Grand Trunk, and it is therefore safe to assume 
that some co-ordinating arrangement will be made. With- 
out some arrangement with the Grand Trunk the Canadian 
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National Railways would be obliged, in order to operate 
efficiently and successfully, to duplicate lines and terminals 
of the Grand Trunk, at a cost of approximately 
$150,000,000. 


The Canadian Pacific 


Against these two closely interwoven groups of railroads, 
which may be viewed even now as one, is arrayed the suc- 
cessful privately owned and operated transcontinental line, 
the Canadian Pacific. Operating approximately 13,000 
miles of splendidly equipped and maintained road from St. 
John, N. B., on the Atlantic coast to Vancouver on the 
Pacific coast, it stands out as one of the best examples in 
the world of a successful privately owned and operated rail- 
road. 

Financially it is a powerful corporation; this too in spite 
of rapidly rising operating costs and stationary revenues. 
Since July 1, 1913, the road has had relatively a very small 
funded debt and the government now has practically no 
definite financial interest in the Canadian Pacific other than 
an indirect interest figured in the value of land granted the 
road. Physically the road is in its normal state, which, how- 
ever, is a standard to which it would take millions to elevate 
most of the roads now or to be under the Canadian National 
Railways Company. The position of the Canadian Pacific 
is too well known to require detailed exposition; the interest 
lies not in the Canadian Pacific’s present status, but in the 
status of the Canadian National Railways and especially in 
what this peculiar Canadian railroad situation may develop 
into in the future. 


The Present Situation Summed Up 


Briefly, then, the present railway situation may be sum- 
marized as follows: The Dominion government owns and 
is operating as one system approximately 13,200 miles of 
line, namely, the Intercolonial, the National Transcontinen- 
tal and the Canadian Northern, which represented up to and 
including 1916 a total public interest officially reported at 
$600,000,000. The Dominion government further controls 
the Grand Trunk Pacific with 2,809 miles of line and is 
negotiating for the control of the Grand Trunk with 3,567 
miles more. Thus it may be assumed that there wall be 
under the banner of the Canadian National Radhways.and 
operated as one system in the near future almest 20;000 
miles of railways, in which will be included net only a trans- 
continental line but a system with a network af traffic-pro- 
ducing lines to feed the main lines. 

In competition with this will be operated the Canadian 
Pacific with its records for service, its established traffic and 
its admitted financial strength. This situation ef a govern- 
ment owned transcontinental railway, operatimg in compe- 
tition with a privately owned transcontinental railway, each 
with its network of branches for the gathering of traffic and 
practically paralleling each other across the American con- 
tinent will be without precedent in the history of steam 
transportation. 

There is an interesting international complication in con- 
nection with this situation, which has not been without its 
influence upon the developments so far and will not be 
without influence upon developments in the future. The 
Canadian Northern, now owned by the government, has a 
mileage in the United States of 225 miles, of which 44 miles 
are proprietary and 181 are leased. Most of this mileage 
is in the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, but this line is ,prac- 
tically a separate corporation. The fact that this mileage is 
comparatively small has not and probably will not make a 
great difference in international relations, as the present ar- 
rangement of a separate corporation controlling this mileage 
in the United States will probably be continued by the Do- 
minion government. 

The Grand Trunk, however, controls approximately 1,868 































































































































miles of road in the United States. The controlling of this 
mileage by the Grand Trunk would, if the Grand Trunk 
were purchased by the Dominion government, create a rather 
complicated international situation, with the Dominion gov- 
ernment practically taking orders from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and being forced to abide by laws made 
by the United States government. To obviate this situation 
the Dominion government is negotiating for the perpetual 
lease of the Grand Trunk rather than its purchase. 

The Canadian Pacific also has a mileage of 4,948 miles 
in the United States, of which 145 are proprietary, 32 leased, 
and 4,771 miles controlled. This mileage of the Canadian 
Pacific has no influence on the present situation, but it would 
have an influence if there should be a move toward nation- 
alization of the Canadian Pacific itself. 

Whatever may be said of the railway nationalization pro- 
gram in Canada the fact remains that some of these roads 
had fallen into financial difficulties, and that because of the 
Canadian policy of government assistance to railway con- 
struction, the government was faced with the necessity of 
paying ever-increasing deficits out of the public treasury. 
The government decided that, since it had to pay these defi- 
cits, it might as well be sure of its reward in the event that 
the ‘roads whose deficits were paid should become successful 
in the future. 

The developments which have led Canada to the present 
situation will be discussed in the next article in this series, 
after which the bearing the present situation may have on 
the future of Canada’s railroads will be treated in a third 
article. 


Wood Preservation Statistics for 1918 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the American Wood Preservers’ 

T Associates for 1919 contains a statistical report on 

the wood preserving industry for 1918 and previous 

years which contains many data of interest to railroad men 

concerned with the treatment of timber used in railroad 

work. The statement below was prepared from material 
contained in this report. 

There was a reduction of over 10 per cent in the cubic 
feet of wood subjected to treatment during 1918 as com- 
pared with the year previous. The cubic feet of wood 
treated in 1918 was 122,612,890 cu. ft. as compared with 
137,338,586 cu. ft. in 1917. The number of railroad cross 
ties treated in 1918 was 30,609,209 or 2,850,261 less than 
the 33,459,470 reported for 1917. The number of piles 
reated in 1918 was 12,286,517 lin. ft. as compared with 
12,695,567 lin. ft. in 1917. The quantity of wood blocks 
treated was 2,398,869 sq. yd. or 1,062,071 sq. yds. less than 
the quantity treated in 1917. In the case of construction 
timber which includes bridge timber, switch ties, etc., the 
quantity treated in 1918 was 122,587,120 ft. b. m. or a de- 
crease of 15,000,000 ft. b. m. from the quantity reported in 
1917. 

This decrease in the amount of timber treated during the 
year has, of course, a direct relation to the amount of pre- 
servative used: In the case of coal tar and creosote, of which 
there was a distinct scarcity during the latter part of the 
war period, 47,787,998 gal. were used or a reduction of 
22,610,611 gal. or 30 per cent as compared with the quantity 
reported for 1917. The consumption of water-gas tar, 
2,822,652 gal., paving oil, 4,057,862 gal. and miscellaneous 
preservatives 28,013 gal., also represent decreases as com- 
pared to 1917. However, in the case of zinc chloride of 
which 31,101,111 lb. were used during 1918, there was an 
— to the amount of 4,656,422 Ib. as compared to 
These statistics were gathered by the Forest Products 
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Service from signed statements received from 101 tre: iting 
plants out of a total of 107 plants of all kinds in active 
operation during 1918. There are 123 treating plants ip 
the country at the present time but 16 of these were idle 
for one reason or another during the year. 

The prices paid for preservative materials did not increase 
as much between 1917 and 1918 as in the period previous 
to 1917. The following table gives the range of prices for 
the years 1917 and 1918 compared: 


Preservative 1917 1918 
Coal-tar creosote, per gal......... ... $9.065 to $0.230 $0.075 to $0.366 
Water-O8e £00, DOF BODe ccicccicccccssccnis 0.043 to 0.060 0.054 to 0,075 
Zinc chloride, 50 per cent solution, per lb. 0.029 to 0.075 0.030 to 0.045 
Zinc chloride, fused, per Ib............ 0.063 to 0.085 0.065 to 0.085 


Of the total quantity of timber subjected to treatment 
during the year, measured in cubic feet, 75 per cent con- 
sisted of cross ties. Of the total number of ties treated, 





ConsUMPTION OF Woop PRESERVATIVES BY THE TREATING PLANTS OF THE 
Unitep States 1909 to 1918 


Zinc Other pre- 
: Plants Creosote (a) chloride servatives (b) 
Year number gallons pounds gallons — 
eer 64 51,431,212 ° 16,215,107 (c) 
— apetaes 71 63,266,271 16,802,532 2,333,707 
) 80 73,027,335 16,359,797 1, 000 000 
eae 84 83,666,490 20:751,711 3,072, d62 
SEED sdnriedaied 93 ° 108,373,359 26,466,803 3,885.73 
peer 94 79,334,606 27,212,259 9, 429) “4atd 
<,486,637 
WOE schacves 102 80,859,442 33,269,604 3,205,563d 
, 1,693,544 
WE cconicwhas 117 90,404,749 26,746,577 wg hi 
582,75 
eee 115 75,541,737 26.444,689 as gy 
POE decckoniss 107 52,776,386 31,101,11 § 4,057,8624 
sa tad ae 1” 28,013 





(a) Includes coal-tar creosote and water-gas tar. 

(b) Includes refined coal-tar, corrosive sublimate, and carbolineum oils, 
(c) Statistics not available. 

(d) Paving oil. 





30,609,209, the number that were hewed ties was 19,502,999 
as compared to 11,106,210 sawed. Of the total number 38 
per cent or 11,714,728 were oak ties, 33 per cent or 10,216, 
064 were yellow pine ties and 12 per cent or-3,855,318 were 
Douglas fir. Four million more ties were treated with 
creosote than with zinc chloride, but with the scarcity of 
creosote in 1918 larger use was made of zinc chloride, with 
the result that during the year covered by the report, 17,055, 
382 ties were treated with that material as compared with 
11,546,049 treated with creosote. A total of 2.007 7 78 were 
treated with zinc creosote emulsion, while no ties were sub- 
jected to treatment with miscellaneous preservatives. Dur- 
ing 1918 lighter injections of preservatives were given. In 
the case of creosote, water-gas tar and paving oil, the amount 
of preservative forced into the wood was 7.77 lb. per cu. ft 
For zinc chloride it was 0.47 lb. per cu. ft., while with the 
zinc creosote emulsion the injection averaged 2.61 lb. of 
creosote and 0.49 Ib. of zinc per cu. ft. 

The piles subjected to preservative treatment during the 
year were principally Douglas fir and Southern yellow pine 
with a small amount of oak. In treating piles with creosote, 
water-gas tar and paving oil an average injection of 13.79 
lb. per cu. ft. was obtained, while in the case of zinc chlor- 
ide the average absorption was 0.46 lb. per cu. ft., and im 
the case of the emulsion it amounted to 2.5 lb. of creosote 
and 0.51 Ib. of zinc per cu. ft. 


A scHEME has been prepared for converting the section of the 
New York subway between Forty-second street and Times 
Square into a moving platform. It is proposed to provide four 
moving platforms. The nearest will run at walking speed, t 
second at 6 miles per hour, the third at 9 miles per hour, and 
the furthest at 12 miles per hour. The last will be 5 ft. 10™ 
wide and have seats, each to hold three persons. The other 
platforms will be 2 ft. wide. | 
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Director General Reports on Railroad Wages 


11.2 Per Cent More Employees Worked 3.9 Per Cent Less 
Hours—Unit Wage and Monthly Earning Compared 


IRECTOR GENERAL Hines on November 14 submitted 
to the president of the Senate the following letter and 
accompanying statements in response to the resolution 

of the Senate of August 20, calling for information as to 
the amount of railroad labor, its rates of pay and its average 
compensation in December, 1917, and in each month from 
January to July, 1919: 

The amount of labor, measured by the time worked and 
paid for, for which the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has paid in months from January to July, 1919, as 
compared with the month of December, 1917, is listed in the 
table at the right. 


In considering this comparison, it is important to bear 


in mind that the amount of labor paid for in December, 


1917, was reduced because of the extreme cold weather, 

Total Increase in 
number of percentage as compared 
hours worked with December, 1917 

1917—December ..........05> 454-25c use  € &  #j i sasnceeawaeee 
1919-—January osccscsvncosce 440,699,731 1.5% increase 
February in erate y a drvieeer 375,204,721 13.6% decrease 
ee er rrr eee 398,689,315 8.2% decrease 
Eo .c-t aelae-c gree e nate 393,578,428 9.4% decrease 
DED nse ceegenessenneus 409,674,681 5.7% decrease 
Ler pene ee 396,385,011 8.7% decrease 
TURE avs ip/ia th Spl Wie hee Wied oh 3.9% decrease 


417,182,290 








which resulted in the snes of much outside work 
and because the competition of war industries, generally 
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July, 1919, Compared with December, 1917. and Monthly Average for Calendar Year, 1917 
AVERAGE MoNTHLY COMPENSATION PER EMPLOYEE . 
abasaar yi ae els Mier sient? oe aes 
Per cent increase 
July, 1919, over f 
Item r —— Average hours 
No Z Class of Employee em, worked per'employ.ee 
Catendar average for 
July, December, year December, calendar July, December, 
1919 1917 1917 1917 year, 1917 1919 1917 
Se? MMM RMIMOI® F55 3 5c) 5 ina icms winrar & Waa recon ame oie ania o Oe Oe $359.60 $390.26 $379.84 d7.9 d53 d 27.7 d 27.9 
Se a ee ee eee ee eA eine Reeth pee 245.47 178.23 174. 92 S717 40.3 d 29.4 d 30.6 
Sante) Cane: CORRES NOL, OF Piiicircee- aus ois.cieu base ween vce eyes aeb Seamed 111.83 79.58 77.63 40.5 44.1 213 230 
SF RC: Ce UDO a oo ons a. o'0s SK aie ae new Kh dbw Sena be eee 70.44 44.26 42.86 59.2 64.3 d 28.1 d 27.5 
8 Assistant engineers and draftsmen...............cccccccccccece, 138.96 104.74 95.40 32.7 45.7 d.26.6 d 26.7 
9 M. W. & S. foremen (excluding Nos. 10 and 28)................ 142.68 106.96 99.74 33.5 43.1 d 27.2 d 29,1 
RRS OP RRRES  S2 7 AI RR Sc RIES Dak ar 39's Sel RR aR retiree 108.18 78.21 73.84 38.3 46.5 d 28.2 d 28.9 
11 General foremen—M. E. department...........ccccccsccccccccces 259.51 135.69 138.37 91.3 87.5 d 29.9 d 27.1 
12 Gang ard other foremen—M. E. department.................... 195.41 122.26 112.64 59.8 73.5 d 28.4 d 28.9 
Bae. RRM: 5d. &. aie'S erase aioe: wie 6 being e ae leer ante ewe eee eae 142.18 126.11 116.20 12.7 22.4 206 248 
De ee NG gs 5 aga.c gt sne 6.0 aGeacnin Sie declabie ehate Ue amas Shia eosin ies 147.74 127.67 118.76 15.7 24.4 213 253 
aN 0s Cor coh a ets. in giediva catch eset eta eam Rane eS te 136.35 110.92 194.84 22.9 30.1 200 224 
16 Masons and bric ‘klaye DM: in Fics iy akan cade a eta eae Gee oe 115.37 80.88 77.64 42.6 48.6 202 223 
17 pans SOE) WI. 5.5 6+ cowrsrvatiare ei een oe ese aoe ee 131.58 86.17 84.53 52.7 55.7 201 226 
18 Carpenters ..... ibe, (aiwra iia aenaiiere pst eeaeteacaneie tal a\esiete eee ake 117.30 81.70 78.35 43.6 49.7 201 234 
19 Painters and up NN x's sscu ob peeate teenie ae 118.64 85.89 79.22 38.1 49.8 194 225 
20 Electricians Sade 6 SOR En wh OS Wea) DhGh cig Lara Se eben eras eaten orca cdes 143.97 93.59 85. 53.8 67.7 d 26.8 d 29.0 
Re AE IR in: i539 8S GI che Ae ang 6 OL Oepromtea ain ale SSRI ears 132.37 100.59 90.5 31.6 46.2 217 280 
Bn ee IND ies. ca dioks a: 0.56 0) o atoreldiechun Stata eet eee SDS Cw ee 145.71 106.03 95 2 37.4 53.3 239 328 
7 a Re ee a er, are ees Kean kiran heater teem Ai cores en 123.33 87.77 82.81 40.5 48.9 269 240 
Se Ie MEE, NN os cas Sn amnienigcaieee oi ond peor hile Slade eat eeealeahe 132.15 95.00 88.77 39.1 48.9 213 254 
25 Mechanic A sarees PG SIPC TRIER 5. 53555 aos clot cours dic Wie oar bee nies 95.13 74.17 68.52 28.3 38.8 208 251 
Se UNMIS NIN at oes aie, <1 oreo Ota. ons aemiana tate a eae lanes eae aaa 77.80 53.48 50.09 45.5 55.3 207 251 
27. Other unaiatied NOSE 5c" axro shiny, 5s ey alka aloe a en aon ae aM 87.60 63.77 57.94 37.4 51.2 215 260 
28 Foremen of construction gangs and work trains..............e..- 128.04 101.71 5.91 25.9 49.0 226 316 
29 Other men in construction gangs and work trains................ 81.84 59.24 51.95 38.1 57.5 206 248 
SO “Traces SUSE BRM BONCHOUS . 6.5 oo ais oc calc abcdwaweweneCebehee 177.60 154.29 136.82 15.1 29.8 d 25.8 d 28.5 
St «EMBO VCSS Wy GUNES AGONCIOS. 6.65 sc. Cele cne ce ceidonwwaecewoais 140.85 119.72 88.85 17.6 58.5 d 27.8 d 32.5 
32. Other traffic employe BOB s 6:0 so mrieieiwinsieivis.s' iene ibioie «maiginis aieiee'aieee 165.40 125.16 110.83 32.2 49.2 d 27.0 d 24.8 
So TC UERN MEE EE. EI ECO COIE I 6 ois nic csiGinre plant iay <ies.a's nce orcs ames 288.13 155.66 150.13 46.6 52.0 242 258 
34 Telegranhers, telephoners and block operators.........-.......00- 129.46 80.59 76.39 60.6 69.5 234 245 
35 Telegraphers and telephoners operating interlockers.............. 131.43 85.48 79.71 53.8 64.9 232 252 
36 Levermen (non- mates wsiveinind cient terra Sloe ecaaa a eanepae ie italien wal Se iera a ate 125.28 74.24 70.99 68.8 76.5 240 283 
37. Telegranber-clerk BoB an BF AEE EY Dir clas da a Ge oe I Rea Ghat cha on aba ai ora ee 129.23 80.23 74.35 61.1 73.8 237 273 
38 Agent- <clearapiiers Dili Galleria sep eters auailcs bilahalepah ana sala sarere orc cadlan aie opteraon tele 139.64 87.51 79.06 59.6 76.6 244 305 
39 Station agents (non-tclesraphers):.........06s:<6cccccs newness ce eovsiens 139.50 92.36 86.52 51.0 61.2 d 29.5 d 31.4 
ee ee rae eee 161.01 109.97 107.66 47.6 49.6 d 30.3 d 31.8 
41 Station service employees (except Nos. 5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 40 and 66). 93.52 64.75 59.14 44.4 58.1 223 273 
Wr TOR MIRSIRII Sc O  e Sn  nant  e ee N N Bet eee 247.39 157.98 150.19 56.6 64.7 d 30.3 d 32.4 
43 Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks)..............eceeeeess 216.17 136.02 142.12 52.9 §2.1 d 29:7 30.4 
RO. Wawel separa: gine ase Chics a dos. aers py ccieca. peal e wei Danae wao-alois 175.14 148.62 149.16 17.8 17.4 237 275 
Me “Semeee GENE: GOB IES sgn as ano el hibanaiond ¥ aare.eleolenieindte 126.03 92.15 91.10 36.8 38.3 231 271 
46 Yard conductor Cor foremren css. asecadj Sopecde ceva caise Suse eneurs 159.09 129.68 132.03 22.7 20.5 235 269 
47 Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers)..........-2...ccceeececes 141.51 111.85 119.55 26.5 28.0 224 258 
ee MARE ICI IPRS 5a. cccinic. a(cos walaelare & eieie etme a ol eek oula nine 120.76 75.44 70.52 60.1 71.2 239 317 
ie. FRR SAE OUMOUOIEN S555 2 Sane. vies caielw eae beled wide weiner oatelal we lee 92.12 60.70 55.54 51.8 65.9 243 322 
“ye RINE Re Roh Ea SO eee wee LI oe PUN wp serind Ese OS PL Orgs 132.73 110.80 103.73 19.8 28.0 240 337 
51 E — IND nas sss o. oid. We epider e re ARIES eA iD bye we Bate 104.55 76.83 69.56 36.1 50.3 250 318 
52 Road freight engincers and RS RRC EE RENE yD i 223.86 190.09 175.55 17.8 27.5 242 265% 
53 Road freight firemen and helpers.........cccceecceceecvecceees 156.72 114.20 106.11 37.2 47.7 233 250 
Me MA Shea Ie OBNOMEEDIRS 8 Susie o' o+ < icin wis sinters ninco se Rey wieaTl = 194.73 163.90 154.50 18.8 26.0 256 287 
55 Road freight brakemen and flagmen............:0eseeeeeeeeeeees 145.70 106.52 100.13 36.8 45.5 250 276 
56 Road passenger engineers ond motormen............+++-eeeeeeeee 256.41 201.50 186.02 FR 37.8 220 23 
37 Road passenger firemen and helpers..........---cecceeececeeees 184.19 124.85 112.79 47.5 63.3 216 223 
ee, eel IMMPRNEION? (OMMEATIOL ONE, 55 visi 5's 45 roseimseratiane 4 ve ames ow yeaa 226.20 171.47 163.82 31.9 38.1 235 232 
oF WONG Pansenger BASWASOWMEN « o6 io. iciccie since cweocceccwnedecene’ 162.33 102.96 97.92 57.7 65.8 240 245 
60 Road passenger brakemen and flagmen...........0.e-eeeeeeeeees 151.43 98.97 91.09 53.0 66.2 227 234 
ee Ceres MN MMe @UNNAREEN: « )0./5.5 s1s'e oaidiew kerma ncoeee da ceabens 120.09 74.72 68.05 60.7 76.5 239 241 
Ce’ Crise ARIS BE CIT ONIET, 5.5.0.0 oo. sccs ceee sooo ceed medeasinnss 78.68 48.29 44.59 62.9 76.5 d 30.3 d 30.5 
63 Drawbridge COUN ic sy sans 0 si pnines SAGO Relbiay ab wan ere ese 98.75 69.94 63.43 41,2 55.7 d 31.0 d 33.0 
64 Floating equipment employees... .......0+e-seeceecossesessceees 135.66 92.57 77.36 46.5 75.4 265 305 
Oo NCR GEMS RIUER ss. acs os. <ie'e buna rine eaiceoaaicielew sais oa Ee Lie ri oe eo 
ee CRIN ANGE) AO MEONIMNE ER 565-5 c1s:s/o.5-0.0 dpe. guns bin. wieiate caainwemeip eeuaiears 117.79 78.44 74.66 50.2 57.8 d 30,2 d 31.7 
67 Other transportation employees... ....-..eeceeeeeeeeeeceeeceeeees 97.52 77.82 70.41 S.3 38.5 d 25.5 d 32.0 
er eee nee RTI =, go cack e ais Seo etn nae Kava eee pains 82.91 58.29 55.23 42.2 50.1 d 28.2 d 29.3 
69 IR a 52 5. ors 0 rah HT oie eh sin sb ess MEE ae ne state ee $119.38 $29.83 $83.64 32.9 42.7 
———. 
“d” and italice—decrease. Note.—d indicates days worked. 
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paying higher wages, and the demands of military and 
naval service created a scarcity of labor which prevented 
the obtaining of all the labor which could be worked even 
in such cold weather. On the contrary, in January, 1919, 
the winter was exceptionally mild and made practically the 
prosecution of an unusual amount of outside work and the 
labor supply was relatively greater because of the cessation 
of war activities and because of higher wages. 

The total number of employees in December, 1917, and 
in the months of 1919 from January to July is as follows: 


Increase in 
percentages as compared 
with December, 1917 
1917—-December 
1919—January 


It will be observed that while he amount of labor which 
the government has paid for, as measured by the hours paid 
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for, has decreased, there has been an increase in the number 
of employees. ‘This is due to the fact that the genera] . 
establishment of the eight-hour basis has necessitated 4 
larger number of employees to perform the same number of 
hours service. In December, 1917, prior to the adoption 
of this basis, many employees worked unduly long hours, 
This is brought out by the attached comparison “between 
hours worked per employee, by classes, in December, 1917, 
and July, 1919. 

A comparison as to the increase in the average compensa- 
tion of employees in December, 1917, as compared with con- 
ditions established up to July, 1919, is given below: 

iy 
:: 04, 287 
6,122,435 


368,202,810 
$226,140,935 


Dec ember, 
1917 
1,703 748 
5,819 »486 
387,696,788 
$153,039,988 


4.93 3.52 


Number of employees...........eccee- 
Days worked 
Hours worked 


Average compensation per day for employees 
reported on a daily basis 

Average compensation per hour for employees 
reported on an hourly basis 532 .342 
Per cent of increase for July, 1919, over December and calender year 

1917, 35.3 per cent. 








Numser or Days or Hours Worxep BY EMPLOYEES 


Class I, Roads Un 
December, 1917, and January 
December, 1917 
— a 


Number of Number of 
days hours 
208,056 
340,346 


Item 
No. Class of Employee 


General officers 

Division officers 

Clerks (except No. 37) 

Messengers and attendants 

Assistant engineers and draftsmen 

M. W. & S. foremen (excluding Nos. 
10 and 28) 

Section foremen 

General foremen, M. department... . 

Gang and other foremen, M. E. Depart- 
ment 

Machinists 

Boiler makers 

Blacksmiths 

Masons and bricklayers.............0++ 

Structural ironworkers 

Carpenters 

Painters and upholsterers.............. 

Electricians 

Air-brake men 

Car inspectors 

Car repairers 

Other skilled laborers 

Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices.... 

Section men 

Other unskilled laborers 

Foremen of construction gangs and work 
trains 

Other men in construction gangs and 
work trains 7,119,116 

Traveling agents and solicitors 149,383 ewnees 

Employees in outside agencies.......... seneee 

Other traffic employees spines 

Train dispatchers and directors........ 1,328,309 

Telegraphers, telepnoners and block oper- 

5,136,759 
1,910,410 
9 


ators 
Telegraphers and telephoners 

93,865 
3,052,479 


interlockers 
5,848,196 


1 and 2 
3 and 4 
5 and 6 
242,015 
288,585 


226,174 
1,138,383 
45,168 


532,500 

10,651,011 

3,411,669 

1,878,208 

297,177 

192,511 

11,883,446 

2,223,531 


1,636,340 

6,811,054 
15,948,946 
14,030,197 
23,097,913 
53,320,778 
27 026,316 


707,328 


operating 


Levermen (non-telegraphers) 

Telegrapher-clerks 

Agent telegraphers 

Station agents (non-te legrap yhers) 
Station masters and assistants. 
Station service employees (except 
5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 40 and 66)...... 

Yardnaasters 

Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks) 
Yard engineers and motormen 

Yard firemen and helpers.............. 
Yard conductors (or foremen) 

Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers) 
Yard switch tenders 

Other yard employees 

Hostlers 

Enginehouse men 

Road freight engineers and motormen.. 
Road freight firemen and helpers........ 
Road freight conductors 

Road freight brakemen and flagmen.... 
Koad passenger engineers and motormen 
Road passenger firemen and helpers.... 
Road passenger conductors............ 
Road passenger baggagemen 

Read passenger brakemen and flagmen. 
Other road train employees........... 
Crossing flagmen and gatemen 
Drawbridge operators 

peng equipment, employees.......... 

ress service, employees 

Poli icemen and watchmen Kae 
Other transportation employees 

All other employees 


‘Nos. 


5,593,160 
5,639,441 
5,472,878 
13,139,861 
1,534,079 
1,180,765 
2,859,587 
19,191,693 
8,849,605 
8,896,511 
7,556,378 
18,029,699 
2,877,377 
2,778,482 
2,460,948 
1,352,449 
3,356,350 
892,522 


389,373 
175,669 
533,597 


der Federal Control, | 
to July, 1919, inclusive 


January, 1919 Februbary, 1 1919 March, 1919 
a 





Number of Number of. Number of “Nu mber of 
days days hours 
182,704 
334,238 


. : ») 
Number of Number of 
days hours 


259,552 
206,634 
1,043,068 
43,808 


593,674 


289.067 


237,528 
178,324 
53,019 


648,421 
12,592,995 

4,078,782 

2,974,276 

269,289 

153,649 

12,131,975 

2,274,912 


1,587,555 

6,336,603 
18,236,118 
13,205,187 
24,801,164 
59,495,365 
29,444,243 


11,679,304 
3,778,833 
1,883,839 

220,421 
131,144 

10,749,709 

2,103,229 


10,984,995 
3,577,035 
1,798,094 

199,306 
109.736 

10.421.794 

1,980,469 


1,406,559 

5,537,436 
14,964,963 
11,332,593 
21,637,057 
48,423,402 
25,154,498 


444,767 
5,603,575 


1,494,573 

5,675,237 
15,610,970 
11,834,188 
22,578,405 
53,036,684 
26,210,592 


318,930 
6,697,610 


400,328 


34,092 


1,327,900 
5,222,225 4,460,012 


1,893,374 1,717,734 

969,160 880.996 
2,820,176 2,514,293 
5,158,275 4,318,879 


1,194,465 
,903,408 


834,239 
968,258 
689,739 

,654,494 
381,266 oeeeee 


23,078,699 

110,951 seeeee 
89,524 eeeees 
,260,7 27 
236,463 

$ 160,946 
9,790,417 
447,634 
155,690 
2,748,388 
18,431,070 
6,556,893 
6,580,927 
5,620,466 
13,481,742 
925 


4,867,441 
4,889,536 
4,800,808 
11,749,143 
1,535,967 
1,252,221 
2,972,926 
21,425,629 
7:749.304 
7,823,401 
6,580,869 
15,738,811 
2,724,306 
2,636,626 
2,337,848 
1,254,982 
3,200,223 
881,618 


NE NNNNVMAANND | Oww ph 

: NOM SW WOwWNHUE-—OhOCS 
t 100 
[OA t ¢ =) 


2,565, 
2.463, 100 
, 8 268,75 3 
1,256, 022 
3,114,553 
804.316 


623,223 
42,258 


331,998 
162,932 
519,675 


302,594 
174,057 
468,586 





Totals 5,819,486 387,696,788 





6,156,906 391,444,483 5,518,096 331,059,953 5,967,755 








oo 
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It is only fair to point out that this showing does not 
completely reflect the condition as it exists at this date, 
because in order to equalize the shop crafts with what has 
been done for other classes of railroad employees, it was 
found necessary in August, 1919, to make increases in their 
wages effective May 1, 1919. These, however, could not 
be included in August or the preceding months affected, 
but it is believed that if they could have been included in 
the accounts for July, 1919, the average percentage of in- 
crease in the unit of compensation for all railroad employees 
for the month of July, 1919, as compared with the month 
of December, 1917, would have been 56 per cent instead 
of 53 per cent. 

It is important to point out, however, that the individual 
railroad employee did not get in the month of July, 1919, 
an actual increase in his earnings equal to the increase 
above indicated in his rate of pay. This is due chiefly 
to the introduction of the eight-hour day, as a result of 
which the employee did not on an average work as man 
hours in July, 1919, as he did in December, 1917. This 
is emphasized by the attached statement, above referred to, 
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showing by classes of employees the average hours per em- 
ployee worked in December, 1917, and in July, 1919. 

On the other hand, a comparison with December, 1917, 
is not conclusive, because in that month employees were 
working a great deal more overtime than they were working 
on an average during the year 1917, and also many em- 
ployees had received increases in the latter part of the year 
1917, which were not enjoyed throughout the year. 

In order to bring out these comparisons (and taking into 
consideration, as far as it can be done at present upon an 
estimate, the readjustments recently made to the shop crafts 
—which were retroactive to May 1, 1919), a comparison of 
average monthly compensation is as follows: 


Calen- 
dar 
July, December, year 
1919 1917 1917 
Average monthly compensation per employee for 
all employees, including an estimate of the 
effect of the increases recently granted to the 
ee ere a nee $121.50 $89.83 $83.64 
Per cent of increase for July, 1919, over De- ° 
cember and calendar year 1917............ sianale 35.3% 45.3% 


The figures as they actually appear in the accounts, with- 









































April, 1919 May, 1919 June, 1919 July, 1919 
em c a — 
_ Class of Employee Number of Number of Number of Number of Numbercf Number of Number of Number o 
days hours ays ours days hours days hours 

ee ee a. a eee ase: 3 <avkes sre lS  : Meee 205,808 “abaew 
Zand4 Division officers ......0.2.0.; . os SEGRE =. sewers Pe ere Jeurre | * saeeKs 367,898 ee 
Sendé Clete Cement Ne, Bi cvevccccccacsess  sncons 45,239,368 . «ss sascte 45,888,968  ...... 44,636,991 = .eaes 46,184,264 

7 Messengers and attendants............ 269,707 sie arid ry), 5) rr OF Eee 284,324 peters, 

8 Assistant engineers and draftsmen...... 277,704 pnenwe poo. eo 264,443 ==. rneee 275,949 amen 

9 M. W. & S..foremen (excluding Nos. 10 

RE ED cia sini ainiaia ablated ie Waateec eis wikts yt: ee pS Sees ci er 220,931 eene-we 
“sy On eneepberienaeenpee 1,118,197 sagen er aes ces begs 1,154,790 saa 
11 General foremen, M. E. department.. 49,435 == wwwee ar = —- ee ax0s Ware «sateen 51,039 cceeve 
12 Gang and other foremen, M. E. depart- 

RI iets Ss Sy. anoi/ otriare ws astaia ca eiapiats CMS  sieure Lk ee Jp: ae 670,200 sedase 
OS I, sa esdesesenineinomewaeeem i Seaarer ORS, | leer FUSIOIES 8s hss te LLAG726S i sinue 12,178,870 
BO. Ge EL ocipa dcr eisowieecneedeene. | wecines ee 8 8=—=—«=«—~ ww A 8 St ee 3,094,663 = .ssece 3,916,276 
i PE ccddineus i covwabwneheeeme> | Ietaawes ho, ee te RY ae ee 1,981,134 
16 Wianete Gad BeiCISGels. occ ccciccwceces§ <evccc ore 06x ee piu te | ae v4 te” 239,603 
SF BUSCtOEE TSONWOENETS oc ceccsccisccces  sesees of: re ee ee i 135,541 
CS) CE “aeicacerieesteviaaseeerwcwbes.  eectes W3e758 8 =—Ss an stone 10,348,258 aad Ko i: re 10,209,395 
19 Painters and upholsterers............6.  seeves 2,169,426 .useee pe Ss err 2,310,807 2,450,992 
ee I, hoch orsia. y's. eiouipaie eee etek} ace 342059 8605s wees ;. | rea Miss 80 akews ate 
De A TE ccc ueGe eka eaaews eee em = | lacelmetace RO | re 1,608,966 ati 1,575,594 1,685,990 
SS Cae MNES |. cc ssccceweiwcieseareks® 8 seeesi« fo ere iy Se 5,434,258 5,794,623 
Be Cee RN Nn ccecaseivdatsesneneeee: © be ainy at! ae 15,114,145 Soviwee 15,139,816 16,793,844 
20 GHEE MCs. DOEONE. cicccccteuscrsses § sikawes Rae =o ee Ce) eer 11,225,333 11,990,522 
25 Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices..... = ...... rik: ree BL,080,00 8 secare 20,939,083 22,341,446 
oe MR een tears naten  . Skbada 57,564,662 «sea ece 62,072,471 ...... S008 314 . 2.0. 59,165,115 
2¢ Gther GAGGed TMDCTELE .ccciivccvsices i vevovs ye | ee re re eS | ee 24,509,790 = rveces 25,525,610 
28 Foremen of construction gangs and work 

MEE cas Ah puanariaSaReeeaeben ese,  “warsieeie i |) ae ee oe ree HOP SHS —keasca 435,504 
29 Other men in construction gangs and is 

et SE oc ee akawoeotees  - warine SHOSS =k nae 6,203,812 Ro ae 6.094.356. ... cssdve 6,236,869 
30 Traveling agents and solicitors.......... See 0té ww A rrr i Ae ee S500 nan F 
31 Employees in outside agencies.......... 26,965 setae i See ree ps | 25,738 : ca 
32 Other traffic employees .......ceccceses ot ee 11,261 Sheena i 1056 2 =—S—st te wa bo 11,519 ee 
33 Train dispatchers and directors........ = sseees career 0 wade eT Oy} Livagene «= a saane 1,310,770 
34 Telegraphers, telephoners and block oper- 

Me (COL ClLa ee cere aceaombens wenn 4666723 saveve ee). i ) re 4,880,990 
35 Telegraphers and telephoners operating 

ee RR ee OS, ree Bo ——ee Be aoe 1,911,941 
36 Levermen (non-telegraphers)........... sw eeaee SISGFe 282 wtb ee i re ad, de 941,603 
SP ROTRREIEERD (ikss since xanewseceees, |  —seimaev Rk ro 2,678,429 —=s wanders yh) tr 2,697,274 
TO RGUERBOEE., cee cccccecsatasevece © jempkae OS5z.006 seams ry Ee S433599 -vkaans 4,642,576 
39 Station agents (non-telegraphers)...... 397,593 ecole ry 9.) i —— - ) ieee 409,301 Pica 
40 Station masters and — eae see ‘ - 56 8 =—_ a bes ° i ee oie 060i 18,304 eevee 
41 Station service employees (except Nos. 

6, 37,. 38, 3, 40 aad 66)... EPO ee ene rei i: Ze ye Ae oe SETOF AS  Batca 25,727,848 
ee a errr bik. ee 5COOS © lk cawes tee es ce be: ar Se ‘ 
43 Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks). 89,051 ecvcece 87,983 evceee Siisee *° 2 sata C2700 «=e thee 
44 Yard engineers and motormen........-- fos | a) ee 4,221,025 =... se 4,548,628 
45 Yard firemen and helpers.............- 4,080,644  ...... 4,253,900 err. S150 78. 3 —«- s en-e:00 4,515,982 
46 Yard conductors (or foremen) ........ | re 4,092,512 diesigtens 4,086,242 sv ipacess 4,410,928 
47 Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers).. ere 9,810,697 Wetsn GIS ste. vevrae 10,702,970 
SE Yard Swath. CORGGCS oc oi6b cece cvs cee eee eo | re 1,414,471 1,466,045 
49 Other yard employees: 20.000 scrcceccees En: ae ep” eer 1,103,666 1,141,541 
Pe SN aot sca wena evar enctee erin. VES) a rr (400 8) Ae 2,503,726 2,563,346 
ee ee SS er of err 17.6084 o 3s ow an ev 16,551,016 17,156,217 
52 Road freight engineers and motormen.. ...... 8 6,777,663 Saeees 6,732,136 7,366,429 
53 Koad freight firemen and helpers...... = ss weeee ee oS ere yt! oe 7,359,532 
54 Road freight conductors........00-0..: | cesses rere ON) ie el eer 6,276,685 
55 Road freight brakemen and flagmen... —_.....- ke ee eS ee rh A: ae eee 15,147,345 
56 Road passenger engineers and motormen. —.....- ae 060—tés ww peo Eee 2,611,935 ae atae 2,804,575 
57 Road passenger firemen and helpers.... = = «..e-- 2006s 8 =—=— Ss a ovnwe 2,541,526 came e's re) ae 2,678,172 
58 Road passenger conductors .........25+ ceccce Zant eee  bevens ee ef a 2,504,709 
59 Road passenger baggagemen ........-- se eeeee eo ore Be re 1,259,796 paw 1,362,304 
60 Road passenger brakemen and flagmen.. —...... 1 0—~*és wt ww 3,329,657 enters 3,000,c06 8 8=—=_ ve dvee 3,544,158 
61 Other road train employees.........-2+ | seeces eae! 06060t(ié‘“# cgwrwnc Kms pe te |) a 8 816,184 
62 Crossing flagmen and gatemen.......... 660,445 piieerete 693,947 agus G70016 is daes 699,031 eee 
63 Drawbridge operators ........eceeeeeee SS ee | ee A, eer Siset sO i«j$” eee - 
4 Floating equipment, employees......... == seeeee 236050 #8=§ %osaer vel ine yk a eae 2,458,460 

mpress service, employees....cccccces $$ cescee coccs c peeieeges's* eeavee  keweee, i smchecet. 5 ues: le 
66 Policemen and wabelanien Fe gdgib wre qed ‘ 326,210 ieee’ re oe ; 348,746 Jcame ° 
67 Other transportation, employees ....... ‘ 138,268 women ee —t«<CS:sC wn ‘ 140,505 = reverse loner (te OS 
68 All other employees ...........eeeee08 iE a ee $54,308 = cece $46,581 = cee Oe a ee . 
IN abide Saw wicictghie sinew cae akoceuma . 5,856,568 346,725,884 6,036,026 361,386,473 5,836,664 349,691,699 6,122,435 368,202,810 
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out taking into consideration the readjustments with the shop 

crafts, are as follows: 

Calen- 
dar 
year 
1917 

$83.64 


32.9% 42.7% 

While the above comparisons and those in the attached 
statements are made for the periods specified in the Senate 
resolution, it is important to remark that the view is generally 
held both by railroad officers and by employees that the 
wage statistics of the past are not entirely reliable. This 
is due to the fact that the subject of wage statistics is a mat- 
ter of more recent development in railroad accounting than 
other sorts of statistics which have been compiled for a 
longer period and with greater care. For example, the 
month of December, 1917, was the first month for which 
the compilation of wage statistics was required, all former 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission hav- 
ing been based upon annual requirements. ‘There has been 


December, 


1917 


July, 

1919 

Average monthly r 

ill employees $119.38 
Petr ent of 

December and 


$89.83 
for 
calendar 


July. 1919, 


year 
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a gradual improvement in the accuracy with which these 
reports have been made and it is believed that the most recent 
reports are substantially more accurate than the reports for 
December, 1917, or for the calendar year 1917, with which 
comparisons are here attempted. 

The Senate resolution calls for the information stated 
separately as to different classes of railroad employees and 
statements as below inumerated are attached hereto. It js 
very important, however, to call attention to the fact that 
the comparisons between the average compensation for in- 
dividual classes of employees in 1919 with the single month 
of December, 1917, or, indeed, with the entire year of 1917, 
is misleading. ‘To a considerable extent same classes of 
employees had, prior to December, 1917, obtained reduc- 
tions in hours (which resulted in their average compensa- 
tion per hour being substantially increased) or increases jn 
rates of pay, or both, whereas other classes of employees 
secured corresponding treatment only after December, 1917, 
so that the disparity in the rates of increase of pay for the 
different classes of employees is not nearly so great as this 


EMPLOYEES AND THEIR COMPENSATION 


Class 1 Roads, Under 
July, 1919, Compared with 


Number of employees 
a 
July, December, 

1919 1917 
7,452 
11,136 
195,097 
8,810 
10,810 


Item Class of Employee 


No, 


General officers 

Division officers 

Clerks (except No. 37) 

Messengers and attendants 

Assistant engineers and draftsmen 

M. W. & &. foremen (excluding 
10 and 28) 

Section foremen 

General foremen, department.... 

Gang and other foremen, M. E. depart- 
ment 

Machinists 

Boiler makers 

Blacksmiths 

Masons and bricklayers 

Structural iron workers............... 

Carpenters 

Painters and 

Electricians 

Air-brake men 

Car inspectors 

Car repairers 

Other skilled laborers 

Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices 

Section men 

Other unskilled laborers 

Foremen of construction gangs and work 
trains 

Other men in 
work trains 

Traveling agents and _ solicitors 

Employees in outside agencies.......... 

Other traffic employees......... 

Train dispatchers and directors 

Telegraphers, telephoners and block oper 
ators 

Telegraphers 
interlockers 

Levermen (non-telegraphers) 

Telegrapher-clerks 

Agent-telegraphers  . 

Station agents (non- 

Station masters and assistants 

Station service employees (except 
5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 40 and 66) 

Yardmasters 

Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks). 

Yard engineers and motormen 

Yard firemen amd helpers. ..ccccccsecce 

Yard conductors (er foremen) 

Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers). . 

Yard switch tenders 

Other yard employees 

Hostlers 

Enginehouse men 

Road freight engineers and motormen... 

Road freight firemen and helpers....... 

Road freight conductors 

Road freight brakemen and flagmen.... 

Road passenger engineers and motormen 

Road passenger firemen and_ helpers.. 

Road passenger conductors 

Road passenger baggagemen 

Road passenger brakemen and flagmen.. 

Other road train employees 

Crossing flagmen and gatemen 

Drawbridge operators 

Floating equipment, employees 

Express service employees 

Policemen and watchmen 

Other transportation employees 

All other employees 


1 and 2 
3 and 4 
5 and 6 


10,370 

Nos. 
8,119 
40 899 
1,707 


7,786 
39,443 
1,665 


23,592 
59,067 
18.413 

9,898 


18,429 
42,973 
13,469 
8,369 
1,330 
852 
50,848 
9.878 
9,894 

5 846 
20,763 
66,443 
55,2@1 
92,018 
212.663 
104,050 


286,300 

118,932 
1,910 2,239 

construction gangs and 

30,306 
1,355 
927 
426 
5,413 


20,859 


28,651 
5.245 
1,342 

510 
5,158 


and telephoners operating 
8,243 
3,926 
11,362 


19,065 


110,647 
3,835 
3,080 
20.355 
20,821 
20,362 
50,874 

4,841 

3,663 

8,493 
60 439 
32,923 
35,549 
26,320 
65.242 
12,826 
12,433 
10,607 

§.532 
14,362 

3,697 


10,687 
68,685 
30,405 
31,608 
24,501 
60,525 


Control 
1917 
Days worked 

- = 


federal] 
December, Compensatio 
\mount 


Hours worked 
p 


aes 


December 
1917 
$2,908,207 

1,984,738 
15,526,105 
389,948 


1,132,27 


~— é = 
December December 
1917 

208,056 


340,346 


July 
1919 
205,808 
367,898 


July 
1919 
$2,672,523 

3,071,053 
24,241,123 
712,962 
1,441,030 


242,015 

275,949 288,585 
226,174 1 
1,138,383 4,424,347 
45,168 442.981 


,158,393 832.296 
3,084,905 


225,917 


,610,963 2; 


53,167 
enw. 2,253,167 
997,900 3,41 
/ 
( 


9,490 
544 
128,293 
107 576 
73,420 
4,154,224 
848,462 
926,027 
588,059 


12,178,870 
3.916,276 
1,981,134 

239,603 
135,541 

10,209,395 

2,450,992 


10,651,011 
3,411,669 
1,878,208 

297,177 
192,511 
11,883,446 


2,223,531 


2,720,291 l 
349,636 
136,832 

88.555 
,965,251 
-498,650 
.900,387 
,029,975 

3,534,628 ) 201,447 
,917,826 5,831,462 

7 440,693 5,244,247 
,204,313 6,825,060 

2,274.798 11,37 


,418,428 


1,636,349 
6,811,054 
15,948,946 
14,030,197 
22. 23,097,913 
59, 53,320,778 
25,525,610 27,026,319 


1,685,990 

5,794,623 
16,793,844 
11,990,522 


379 209 
6,635,365 


435,504 707,328 44.557 


6,236,869 480, 
240,653 
130 564 
70,461 


1,3167°0 
4,880,990 


1,234,867 


2? 700 463 


1 911,941 

941,603 
2,697 .274 
4,642,576 


083,416 
491,852 
468.318 
2,662,214 


938,830 


1,910,410 
993,865 
3,052.47 
5,848,196 
409,301 
18,304 


452,606 
19,520 Saath Sie I ia ti 97 
30,206,592 


2 


3418,3939 


118.470 
92,769 


966.047 
93,484 eect 
5,593,160 
5,639.441 


17,156,217 
7 366,429 
7,359,532 
6.276,685 
15,147,345 
2.804.575 
2.678,172 
2,504,709 
1,362,304 
3,544,158 

816,184 


19,191,693 
8,849,605 
8,896,511 
7,556,372 
18,029,699 
2,877,377 

2,778,482 »286,.297 

2,460,948 ,408,764 

1,352,449 920,256 

2,367,684 

410,121 

815,083 

164,813 

1,260,040 


1 962,869 
pir 427.405 
1,061,011 


348.746 
139,237 
588,449 


389,373 
175,669 533, 
533,597 sone 1,73 





Totals 1,703,748 





6,122,435 5,819,486 368,202,810 387,696,788 $226,140,935 $153,039,988 
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restricted comparison suggests. The records do not indicate compiled by the Operating Statistic Section, are as follows: 
the amount of “punitive” overtime, i.e., for which “time and Schedule 1. Statement for Class I railroads in federal 
a half” or more was paid, but it is probably true that in operation showing the number of employees for the months 
December, 1917, numerous classes of employees were work- of December, 1917; January, 1919; February, 1919; March, 
ing punitive overtime to a larger extent than in July, 1919, 1919; April, 1919; May, 1919; June, 1919; July 1919. 
and consequently, the increase in rates of pay for these par- Schedule 2. Statement for Class I railroads in federal 
ticular classes of employees has been somewhat more than operation showing the total compensation of employees for 
this restricted comparison would indicate. There have also the same periods covered by Schedule 1. 
been numerous reclassifications of employees which ma- Schedule 3. Statement for Class I railroads in federal 
terially affect the comparisons mentioned. operation showing the number of days of employees re- 
The statements submitted with the report, which were ported on a daily basis and the number of hours of employees 


Compensation 











os eee a ney. VEE ——— 
Item Per day Per hour Per cent 
No. Class of Employee -— A —~ — ~ Change 
July December July December in unit 
1919 1917 1919 1917 Compensation ° 
Cmca YA SOUMRNAS ARON 525 5555's: nie ia.'0c5 9 asl csadatiola re caneue Sta wis Se atresia eat epee $12.99 $13.98 ike wae ees ne d7 
Mae  LRWAMO OUMONN ES xe 5 colo 9 Vi.0'x sie bine aWieisie awe Rom Kean ae ae ew eee 8.35 5.83 a0 nia te ne 43 
aie (CCR COMO FEO e (07D o ciccse'n in es pn cncioeainie nese s'a5- SU Aa eee bared 7 $0.525 $0.347 be $1 
FT TECOREMGETD: SUE SUGGES. oc 6.565.6: swiss cediesedsecieeeds bere prararaeeeie wise cana bet $0.252 $0.347 a 56 
GS Aesebart CUAINORTS Ait GralOMMeth 6. 5. o,4:00:6:0:0:6:650:.6-0-400 5 wondceedase 5.22 3.92 er sa eee 33 
9 M. W. & S. foremen (excluding Nos. 10 and 28) 5.24 3.68 baad 42 
Oe te IEE now aicca ew eo aan 16 Ono aw SES eles Seren eewGReowne 3.83 2.71 ers 41 
43 «6Generdl. foremen, UE. EB. Gepartitient .6 okie dik vess-cecieavecewes 8.68 5.00 tite 74 
12 Gang and other foremen, M. E. Department..............cceees 6.88 4.23 By ae 63 
Ss NIN raat 5.9 6 ae aveecav ays love wiereieie 2-4 whee nreRpiainle wind & nieoremaeeiatera ewe ye 730 690 .509 43 36 
Pe RS UD 56:0 wis Sk bei oie Baro. Ree eis rales lhe eee gee eats ae hiaers 734 695 .504 4F 38 
ee I o.oo aus orn grachr win weecare oie naa ein ele. aca er aio aik ened ae cee aes 734 .695 .504 46 38 
De Oe CRI oiaikic creda cena aa casssininnimbca ws Wee eae noe a acea ban 571 .362 a% 58 
Se EE SE, SHORTER (oii coin ls-0.0 neo rem aaeais anda deena Rie ae siete eae eee .653 -381 sn 71 
16 COSDORIEES 2 ceicsacessces ur uigi-d-1b wisps Gresah alonc lnapibyelie tateew’ aioware nave apeiatia aiaatata ea shaiing -657 584 .350 88 67 
5D DOS BG: CCIMNCCESS oi ois. 5.6608 0 ba Nd a ele coke sae kG dee soles ears inte -676 -611 .382 77 60 
SU EPI = csr a oyna ceca’ whip ar eve ped Ae x tae gee eid e ee aha eae ate .538 3.22 Ae ies ait 77 67 
e. -PRR CRROD. © 2a Wis cra ora on einre'n BO be Kel ede pele amie ous. wis cig waldo elves a ae .651 .611 .359 81 70 
32 Car MWiseectore 200660 alae ees Uda eiaimiaiklcle aos ede ee manee owe eevee -700 .610 .323 117 89 
De SORE CINE oo we ice eine: 5ie ig. eal. s-neidin- pa wie male wid barb w winroistalaws oieacatiotaret acate ene -663 .591 .366 81 61 
24 Other skilled laborers ......... ese ecerevecreerseecsecoecesoes ate pita ity 621 374 oy; 66 
25 Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices. .....0ccccccvccsccesccsccs sen ve ent ean sis 457 -296 ‘a 54 
Se SRD I 9 5.5! sin @ atop: arora 'elebb-w aceunte are caw ala a @acrepae Ge alee anes Sis send rr .376 .213 “ 77 
27 Other caslatled 1ADOLELS o.cicineivnccicicesaiaws yee edeecsccecvecccece dts siutabe cata .408 -246 # 66 
28 Foremen of construction gangs and work trains..............e0e5 aa scat — .562 .322 8 75 
29 Other men in construction gangs and work trains.............. ie cea whe .398 .238 se 67 
ZO “Traveling Aeents Gad SOUCHOOR. ois 6 <.0i6.60icis 505.0 6s: 0 vee wsiesoweesie 6.87 5.42 cee eee eee Ms 27 
Si “Seer, 15 “GRIMS ADOMCIOR. io cos. 5 cp csieeca elec sees ducesiswbewae 5.07 3.69 — psi one one 37 
ee Se ee COON a ie. 65s 6 w 4k ore omelet waa lk watare ere eee eles 6.12 5.06 oe ie ax fee 21 
SS ESA ATS GE CII is oie cciiesincogaws dese navewwawee mai iar coe 942 -604 os 56 
34 Telegraphers, telephoners and block operators............eeeeeee0s nee bene awe .553 329 oe 68 
35 Telegraphers and telephoners operating interlockers............+. oe ee op arse 567 340 x 67 
26 STjSVCTIMERD. GOO -TETRRTADUETR) ona 00:0 care telatce ob bens e-adleewaceeee one ine ‘am 522 .262 oa 99 
De TRU I kia s oo re Sie reapers cisin aie pica cS nre draenei pei ears nied .544 .294 os 85 
TE RE INS, 8S. coors ci dives Ae Oecd seme baainawe es pee en enews mas ec dive .573 .285 ni 101 
ao SOMAON ARETE CHONFTCICRFABRCIS): 6.60.00 565 cctnce ses cicwecoeneievios 4.74 2.94 nae aes aay es 61 
GO: -Seatiees ES BI DOPTONATIG ois <6 sarees nines ong on abies aburaaiane 5.32 3.43 sk ae: 55 
41 Station service, employees (except Nos. 5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 40 and 66) elnts mack 419 .237 77 
ee II coo 650 Sin clos 0 ae eee ee Re ei STA a le Daca aot misial oot 8.15 4,87 Aes ae 67 
43 Yardmasters’ assistants. (not yard cleths) < ..ccocccocccsvvcvieesenee 7.27 4.48 ani" _e ee oa 62 
44 Tard CURMSESE. BOE WIGIOLTNORS 6. oc csdocn cmealvadon our wtusewevesen. a sussene — 737 .541 os 36 
SS Sard: Teeweee WG: TOUCEE, i i aie. 0:0s0 0.9.50 6 OM ws 6 0080s Rab ev ee wares er Ss ere 546 340 a 6l 
46 Yard conductors Car SOCCER) c.c6 ki icccd ewes wensnssnuonaedes eae waa’ eee .678 -483 ae 40 
47 Yard brakemen (switchmen or helpers) s......602<ccccessecevrvieeie ah BE aa .632 .433 “yi 46 
Se. DOEe SEE. PONE. Hie. oe Wancsa sou eureewe cas esciehes ceneues are oats ea 505 238 i 112 
ee Se IR PED vine! bi'a3 61. dicen after Steed eae koe s) wack aicas aa 5 re 5S .380 .188 ee 102 
Se IIE oan ta otc grracinsten bie 0.0 te wnie. b-6l ow me eee aes Str dS Tae ee a A oR ee aes oe. 553 329 a 68 
ek | ARO UNINOED. 55, ic: oc eonaiss a 0se > aera nineeeee sv ae re aaanee ees ree Sey Wt 419 242 am 73 
52 Road freight engineers and MoOtorMen. ...cesccvccercensecoscnes re A aoe 924 707 = 31 
Sa POOR EPCIOG TTORVEN: GG TROT B a o.oe 6:65:086 i008 000s w sees bseb eee ire Eve seis .673 .456 ee 48 
5h FROM Tees COMUNE 55 5iscsi5:05 rw age cree cere tlae a wiew Wie awis. tea eee ove Bale or ates .760 .570 ee 33 
So OGG treiwus Hrakenten Gd Bases vc xc ick wccinc'stivceses seeeaes ae: vey reer 582 385 ey 51 
56 Road passenger engineers and motormen...........ecceceeceeees Ae witiane Date 1,167 .898 ee 30 
o¢ 6mOad paasenger firemen. ahd Helperss ic cicicc cs cceccercmececs seuss ae thee aN 854 559 oe 53 
Oe TOU  PARMERREE  COMONCIOED: |v. 0:5:9:0s:0:)0: @ewrwicleaip anes esieesisie 3a ae Ker mept are Lae .962 .739 oe 30 
So SCOR DAGREMENS OMG RIOT 55:5 w:0is:0j0i0ie's: neice ee Hb7'9 419 hse beta ate. Se ae ce .676 421 oe 61 
60 Road passenger brakemen and flagmen......ccccccecccccccccsscce vos aren saa .668 .424 3 58 
Ce. SRS Some sees ROMEO :5:5,0:0:0'S oo oa w meine s warelere wie eanieecewinative aia cae =. .502 309 by 62 
Go CrOssitis ROBRER ANE GATEMER «<0 6:0:660:0 c:0 Wisin e 6 050.swemewes weeleese 2.60 1.58 ele 65 
RR re re errr een 3.18 2.12 nee pa ate * 50 
GE FISSNe CHINMIERT,. CUIDIN PROB cies o's. 0c cea capeesb.cveyeceseneescee wire ete ee .513 .303 ce 69 
Ch AeROREEE, SERCO CHINO UEEE 5 oii o's caves etGeweebauncn omseteeeetnee pa aes io :aim he 
66 Policemen and watchmen ......... Risin ar paar ia oo ae eh eee 3.90 2.47 58 
OP OCUmer PARSNOLIANON CRIDIGYCOR, 0.60.00 ce diecarwecicw acu viecaeeseees 3.83 2.43 58 
Oe Fak QUEL CADIISONE S65 Ca wicca onion senanaeeeankwnseeee nana 2.94 1.99 48 
Cee MND os copes cva-aeaipisioia wee ania oslsem maniacs ie RAES ed aie wis wale ies eecies 4.93 3.52 532 .342 sii 53 





Anumgne per day and per hour shown opposite class 69, “Totals,” are for those classes only whose time worked is reported by days and by hours, 
respectively. ; : ; ' 

This report is compiled according to the classification prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in accordance with the Act to regu- 
late commerce, which classification has been the prescribed form since July 1, 1915 : 

The Interstate Commerce Commission classification sub-divides Items 1 and 2, General Officers, and Items 3 and 4, Division Officers, as between 
those receiving over and under $3,000 per annum, and sub-divides Items 5 and 6, Clerks, 2s between those receiving over and under $900 per annum. 
~~ nag ern pedtneon of these classes on such a basis is purely arbitrary and has no relation to the class of work performed, the sub-divisions are omitted . 
Tom these reports. » 4 

_ The classification of employees prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and used in the reports does not correspond with the classifi- 
cation of employees used in the wage orders of the Railroad Administration, with the result that employees in a given class (of wage orders) 
Tecelving either higher or lower wages may be included with the employees of another class (of the Interstate Commerce Commission classification), 

Generally speaking, the averages of a single month present such a restricted view that such figures should be used with the greatest caution. 

Speaking specifically, some of the conditions which exemplify this (and it is obviously an exceedingly difficult thing to give in detail all the 
Conditions which would affect the situation) are as follows: rer : 7 ; 

A comparison between the rates of pay in 1919 with the single month of December, 1917, is likely to be misleading because to a_ considerable 
extent some classes of employees had, prior to December, 1917, obtained reductions in hours (which resulted in their average compensation per hour 
cing substantially increased) or increases in rates of pay, or both, whereas other classes of employees secured corresponding treatment only after 

ecember, 1917, so that the disparity in the rates of increase of pay for the different classes of employees is not nearly so great as this 
Testricted comparison suggests. ‘The records do not indicate separately the amount of punitive overtime, but it is probably true that in December, 

17, numerous classes of employees were working punitive overtime to a larger extent than in July, 1919, and consequently, the increase in rates 
of Pay for those particular classes of employees has been somewhat more than this restricted comparison would indicate. 

Nore.—Italic gures indicate estimate of increase to shopmen in September, 1919, retroactive to May 1, 1919. 

d—and italics—decrease., 
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reported on an hourly basis for the same periods covered 
by Schedule 1. 

Schedule 4. Statement for Class I railroads in federal 
operation showing the average daily compensation for em- 
ployees reported on a daily basis and the average hourly 
compensation of employees reported on an hourly basis for 
the same periods covered by Schedule 1. 

Schedule 5. Statement for Class I railroads in federal 
operation showing the number of employees; number of 
days worked for employees reported on a daily basis; number 
of hours worked for employees reported on an hourly basis; 
total compensation; average compensation per day for em- 
ployees reported on a daily basis; average compensation per 
hour for employees reported on an hourly basis for the 
average for the months of May, June and July, 1919, and 
for the month of December, 1917, and showing the per- 
centage of increase in the hourly or daily rates comparing 
the average for the months of May, June and July, 1919, 
with December, 1917. 

Schedule 6. Statement for Class I railroads in federal 
operation showing the number of employees for the average 
of the months of May, June and July, 1919; the average 
monthly compensation per employee for the overage for 
the months of May, June and July, 1919; for December, 
1917; and for the calendar year 1917, together with the 
percentage of increase for the average of May, June and 
July, 1919, over the month of December, 1917, and the 
monthly average for the calendar year 1917. 

Schedule 7. Statement for Class I railroads showing 
comparison by classes of employees and hours worked per 
employee in December, 1917, and in July, 1919. 

In addition there were submitted copies of all orders 
making advances in wages, and of all schedules explanatory 
thereof, as requested in the resolution. 

In connection with the schedules, attention was called to 
the fact that inasmuch as certain employees are required to 
be reported only in days worked, it is not possible to show 
a precise comparison of the hours worked in each month. 
In order to present an approximately correct comparison the 
statement of the number of hours worked was made on 
the assumption of eight hours per day for the employees 
whose time is reported on a daily basis (amounting to 
between 10 and 11 per cent of the total hours of all em- 
ployees). It was also noted that the classification of em- 
ployees prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and used in the reports does not correspond with the classifi- 
cation used in wage orders of the Railroad Administration. 
The number of employees as used in the tables refers to 
the count as of the 16th day of the month except when 
that day falls on a Sunday or a holiday, in which case the 
count is made as of the last preceding business day. It is 
stated that, generally speaking, the averages of a single 
month present such a restricted view that such figures should 
be used with the greatest caution. 

The total compensation as shown by Schedule 2 was as 
follows: December, 1917, $153,039,988; January, 1919, 
$230,800,589; February, 1919, $204,059,816; March, 1919, 
$211,228,547; April, 1919, $207,120,939; May, 1919, $218,- 
606,040; June, 1919, $215,271,437; July, 1919, $226,- 
140,935. Schedules Nos. 3, 5 and 6 (with which is com- 
bined No. 7), are reproduced herewith. 


British Export Credits—The Board of Trade has an- 
nounced that the British Government is prepared, through 
the Export Credits Departments, to consider applications for 
advances up to 80 per cent of the cost of the goods, plus 
freight and insurance, for goods sold to Finland, the Baltic 
provinces (Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania), Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and the areas in Russia to which the 
scheme for insurance against abnormal commercial risks ap- 
plies. 
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Orders of the Regional Directors 


XPORT BILLS OF LADING.—Supplement 1 to Circular 286 
E of the Central Western regional director states revise 

paragraph 1 in regard to what officers may issue through 
export bills of lading when traffic originates with Class 1] 
Federal controlled roads, the bills will be issued only by 
the initial road-haul carrier. Other Federal controlled roads, 
or non-Federal controlled roads may, if in a position to do 
so, issue through bills of lading, or the bills may be issued 
by their immediate Class 1 connections; or by port termina] 
lines through their offices at ports of exit. Through export 
bills of lading will be issued only by the general freight 
departments or designated general or commercial agents, 
district freight agents, export agents or division freight agents, 
unless other arrangements are specifially authorized. 

Forest and Field Fires—The Northwestern regional di- 
rector, file 9-1-31, directs that rules for the prevention of 
forest and field fires, contained in the report of the committee 
on Conservation of Natural Resources, Section 11—Engi- 
neering, American Railroad Association, be put in effect on 
all railroads. 

Demurrage on Coal.—The Northwestern regional director, 
file 35-1-88, quoting Edward Chambers, director of the Divi- 
sion of Traffic, directs that where coal has been held by the 
Railroad Administration under the order of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator and has subsequently been released to a consignee, 
or to the original consignee, the demurrage rules become 
applicable from the time of such rejease. 

American Red Cross.—The Northwestern regional director, 
file 33-1-17, urges that every officer and employee be given 
an opportunity to take a Red Cross membership for the com- 
ing year in view of the great humanitarian work the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has performed. 

Issuance of Through Bills of Lading.—Supplement 2 


‘to Circular 252 of the Southwestern regional director states 


that on export forest products agents at shipping points will 
issue a domestic bill of lading and waybill to the point of 
trans-shipment, with the following notation: “Inland 
charges to be collected at port of exit.”” The terminal road 
at port of exit will issue through export bill of lading for 
such shipments in exchange for the initial road’s domestic 
bill of lading, but only after collection of the inland charges. 

Transportation of Bananas.—The Southwestern reg- 
ional director, in Circular 253, states that messengers accom- 
panying bananas in transit have no authority to sell or re- 
move any of the freight from any car. Violations of this | 
rule will be prosecuted. It does not conflict with tariff pro- 
visions for stopping in transit to partly unload, as stipulated 
on the way bill. 

Interchange Records.—Supplement 1 to Circular 250 of the 
Southwestern regional director amends paragraph 5 of the 
original circular to require that the original copy of the 
monthly statement should be sent to J. W. Smith, manager, 
Car Hire Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y., instead of to W. G. Ken- 
dall, manager, Car Service Section, Washington, D. C. 

Permit System for Grain Shipments.—Supplement 16 to 
Circular 270 of the Central Western regional director states 
that effective November 10, a blanket basis of permits was 
substituted for individual permits for shipments of grain 
from country stations to interior primary markets. Indi- 
vidual permits will be required for shipments between pr- 
mary markets. 

Merchandise-—Car Conservation.—Circular 256 of the 
Southwestern regional director states that statistics show 
that. practically one half of all the box cars of the entire 
country are continuously used in handling L. C. L. traffic 
and that it is of the greatest importance, therefore, that every 
effort be made to increase the supply of cars for use in han- 
dling carload traffic by increasing the number of through 
merchandise cars. 
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President Will Address Congress on Railroads 


Message on December 2 Related to Domestic Problems and 
Largely to the Labor Question 


include a discussion of the railroad question in his 

message to Congress at the beginning of the regular 
session on December 2, because it was hoped he would make 
a more definite announcement regarding the return of the 
railroads than his rather casual statement of last May that 
they would be relinquished at the end of the year. He said, 
however, that “in the matter of the railroads and the read- 
justment of their affairs growing out of federal control,” he 
would address the Congress at a later date. The President 
will defer this message until after receiving a report from 
Director General Hines who was to confer with Chairman 
Cummins and Esch of the Congressional Committees on 
Interstate Commerce. Mr. Hines talked with Senator Cum- 
mins on Wednesday. ' 

While the Railroad Administration has for some time 
been making active preparations for the return of _the roads 
and plans for the organization it will retain to wind up its 
affairs, and has even allowed some’ of its officers who are 
to return to their former positions an opportunity to devote 
some time to their own preparations for the return to com- 
pany management, the officers of the Railroad Administra- 
tion in referring to the prospective relinquishment have usu- 
ally been careful to make a reservation for “contingencies” 
and a plain statement from the President would be accepted 
with considerable relief. 

The message was devoted entirely to domestic problems 
and repeated recommendations made at the last session, in- 
cluding those urging action to help reduce the cost of living. 
A large part of the message was devoted to the labor prob- 
lem. which is of acute interest to the railroads at this time, 
but ‘the President did not apply his remarks specifically. He 
particularly emphasized the need for the establishment of 
some acceptable tribunal for adjusting the differences be- 
tween capital and labor, but while his statements were in 
sympathy with many of the principles urged by the labor 
organizations they can hardly find much support for their 
opposition to proposed legislation for compulsory arbitration 
in his statement that “the right of individuals to strike is 
inviolate and ought not to be interfered with by any process 
of government.” No one is proposing to interfere with 
“individual” strikes and moreover, the President followed 
this statement immediately with the declaration that “there 
is a predominant right and that is the right of the govern- 
ment to protect all of its people and to assert its power and 
majesty against the challenge of any class.” 

The president’s statement regarding the labor problem 
was in part as follows: 

“No one who has observed the march of events in the last 
year can fail to note the absolute need of a definite pro- 
gramme to bring about an improvement in the conditions of 
labor. There can be no settled conditions leading to increased 
production and a reduction in the cost of living if labor 
and capital are to be antagonists instead of partners. The 
failure of other nations to consider this matter in a vigorous 
way has produced bitterness and jealousies and antagonisms, 
the food of radicalism. The only way to keep men from 
agitating against grievances is to remove the grievances, An 
unwillingness even to discuss these matters produces only 
dissatisfaction and gives comfort to the extreme elements in 
our country which endeavor to stir up disturbances in order 
to provoke governments to'embark upon a course of retalia- 
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tion and repression. The seed of revolution is repression. 
The remedy for these things must not be negative in char- 
acter. It must be constructive. It must comprehend the 
general interest. The real antidote for the unrest which man- 
ifests itself is not suppression, but a deep consideration of 
the wrongs that beset our national Jife and the application 
of a remedy. 

“Congress has already shown its willingness to deal with 
these industrial wrongs by establishing the eight-hour day 
as the standard in every field of labor. It has sought to find 
a way to prevent child labor. It has served the whole country 
by leading the way in developing the means of preserving 
and safeguarding lives and health in dangerous industries. 
It must now help in the difficult task of finding a method 
that will bring about a genuine democratization of industry, 
based upon the full recognition of the right of those who 
work, in whatever rank, to participate in some organic way 
in every decision which directly affects their welfare. 

“The great unrest throughout the world, out of which has 
emerged a demand for an immediate consideration of the 
difficulties between capital and labor, bids us put our own 
house in order. Frankly, there can be no permanent and 
lasting settlements between capital and labor which do not 
recognize the fundamental concepts for which labor has been 
struggling through the years. The whole world gave its 
recognition and endorsement to these fundamental purposes 
in the League of Nations. It is, therefore, the task of the 
statesmen of this new day of change and readjustment to 
recognize world conditions and to seek to bring about, 
through legislation, conditions that will mean the ending of 
age-long antagonisms between capital and labor and that 
will hopefully lead to the building up of a comradeship 
which will result not only in greater contentment among the 
mass of workmen but also bring about a greater production 
and a greater prosperity to business itself. 

“To analyze the particulars in the demands of labor is to 
admit the justice of their complaint in many matters that lie 
at their basis. The workman demands an adequate wage, 
sufficient to permit him to live in comfort, unhampered by 
the fear of poverty and want in his old age. He demands 
the right to live and the right to work amidst sanitary sur- 
roundings, both in home and in workshop, surroundings that 
develop and do not retard his own health and well-being; 
and the right to provide for his children’s wants in the 
matter of health and education. In other words, it is his 
desire to make the conditions of his life and the lives of 
those dear to him tolerable and easy to bear. 

“The establishment of the principles regarding labor laid 
down in the covenant of the League of Nations offers us the 
way to industrial peace and conciliation. No other road lies 
open to us. Not to pursue this one is longer to invite enmi- 
ties, bitterness, and antagonisms which in the end only lead 
to industrial and social disaster. The unwilling workman is 
not a profitable servant. An employee whose industrial life 
is hedged about by hard and unjust conditions, which he did 
not create and over which he has no control, lacks that fine 
spirit of enthusiasm and volunteer effort which are the nec- 
essary ingredients of a great producing entity. 

“Governments must recognize the right of men collectively 
to bargain for humane objects that have at their base the 
mutual protection and welfare of those engaged in all indus- 
tries. Labor must not be longer treated as a commodity. It 
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must be regarded as the activity of human beings, possessed 
of deep yearnings and desires. The business man gives his 
best thought to the repair and replenishment of his ma- 
chinery, so that its usefulness will not be impaired and its 
power to produce may always be at its height and kept in 
full vigor and motion. No less regard ought to be paid to 
the human machine, which after all, propels the machinery 
of the world and is the great dynamic force that lies back of 
al] industry and progress. Return to the old standards of 
wage and industry in employment are unthinkable. The 
terrible tragedy of war which has just ended and which has 
brought the world to the verge of chaos and disaster would 
be in vain if there should ensue a return to the conditions 
of the past. The right of labor to live in peace and comfort 
must be recognized by governments and America should be 
the first to lay the foundation stones upon which industrial 
peace shall be built. 

“Labor not only is entitled to an adequate wage, but cap- 
ital should receive a reasonable return upon its investment 
and is entitled to protection at the hands of the government 
in every emergency. No government worthy of the name can 
“play” these elements against each other, for there is a 
mutuality of interest between them which the government 
must seek to express and to safeguard at all cost. 

“The right of individuals to strike is inviolate and ought 
not to be interferred with by any process of government, but 
there is a predominant right and that is the right of the 
government to protect all of its people and to assert its power 
and majesty against the challenge of any class. The govern- 
ment, when it asserts that right, seeks not to antagonize a 
class but simply to defend the right of the whole people as 
against the irreparable harm and injury that might be done 
by the attempt by any class to usurp a power that only gov- 
ernment itself has a right to exercise as a protection to all. 

“In the matter of international disputes which have led 
to war, statesmen have sought to set up as a remedy arbitra- 
tion for war. Does this not point the way for the settlement 
of industrial disputes, by the establishment of a tribunal, 
fair and just alike to all, which will settle industrial dis- 
putes which in the past have led to war and disaster? 

“There are those in this country who threaten direct action 
to force their will upon a majority. Russia today, with its 
blood and terror, is a painful object lesson of the power of 
minorities. It makes little difference what minority it is; 
whether capital or labor, or any other class; no sort of priv- 
ilege will ever be permitted to dominate this country. We 
are a partnership or nothing that is worth while. We are 
a democracy, where the majority are the masters, or all the 
hopes and purposes of the men who founded this government 
have been defeated and forgotten. In America there is but 
one way by which great reforms can be accomplished and 
the relief sought by classes obtained, and that is through the 
orderly processes of representative government. Those who 
would propose any other method of reform are enemies of 
this country. The instrument of all reform in America is 
the ballot. The road to economic and social reform in Am- 
erica is the straight road of justice to all classes. Men have 
but to follow this road to realize the full fruition of their 
objects and purposes. Let those beware who would take 
the shorter road of disorder and revolution. The right road 
is the road of justice and orderly process.” 


FELTON ENGINEFRING Prize.—Samuel M. Felton, president of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad, has established a prize 
at the Pennsylvania Military College, to be awarded annually to 
the student who has led his class in the study of engineering 
subjects for the junior and senior years. The gift will be known 
as the Felton engineering prize. Mr. Felton was a student in 
the college from 1868 to 1870. 
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Departure Poster, Waterloo Station 


T Waterloo station, London, on the London & South- 
A western Railway the large bulletin, showing the num- 

bers of the platforms from which passenger trains 
make their departure, is now printed in a novel style, illys. 
trated in the engraving. ‘The hour numeral being shown 
in bold figures greatly facilitates the location of ‘the sec- 
tion of the poster which a passenger may desire to consult, 
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The part here shown includes about one-fourth of that sec- 
tion of the poster devoted to week-day trains. 

The list of trains departing between one o'clock and two 
o’clock in the afternoon is abnormally long because of the 
inclusion of a number of trains which run only on Satur- 
days. The list of those between five and six o'clock in the 
afternoon shows 40 trains, departing from 16 platforms. 

















Scenes on the Government’s Alaska Railroad. Mile 24, 
Matanuska Branch 
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Burleson Finds Railway 
Mail Service ‘‘ Perfect” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE ANNUAL REPORTS of government departments which 
T come out in great volume about December 1 are ordin- 

arily rather dry reading, but occasionally they contain 
some news. The report of the postmaster general contains 
an example which will be of great interest to all who have 
had much experience with the mails during the past year 
or two. In connection with its discussion of the railway mail 
pay question and the inauguration of the space basis plan 
of compensating the railroads which was put in operation 
on November 1, 1916, the report says: 

“So carefully were plans of the post office department 
worked out and so flexible was the new system of space that 
during the trying war period, notwithstanding it was sub- 
jected to the severest test, when the freight and express 
agencies broke down and laid embargoes on shipments prac- 
tically throughout that period, the post office department 
was the only transportation medium that functioned unre- 
stricted and transported not only the great normal parcel 


‘post load but an immense additional parcel post load thrown 


upon the department through the internal breakdown of 
these other agencies. This tremendous task was performed 
without interruption and with depemdability and despatch 
except in so far as it was handicapped by the very irregular 
train schedules and the reduction of train speed and with- 
drawal of trains by the railroads as necessitated by the ex- 
igencies of war.” 

The report does not attempt to explain why the freight 
and express agencies, which were also under government 
control, broke down in spite of the increases in freight and 
express rates, but the inference is that the reason why they 
did not also perform a perfect service was that they were 
not under the management of the post office department 
which, the report says, was able to get its railroad transpor- 
tation, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, for $54,563,- 
534.49 with a largely increased volume of mail, whereas 
the cost of transporting the mails by railroads for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, was $62,176,943.05. 

“Notwithstanding the disruption of railroad schedules,” 
the report says, “the railway mail service has functioned 
perfectly. The proof of this is that there was less unworked 
mail in the railway mail service during the year than in any 
previous year of which there is a record and a comprehensive 
investigation has showr. that no serious delay to mail of any 
character occurred in the railway mail service during the 
year.” 

Since the close of the war the department notes a gradual 
improvement in the operation of railroad train schedules. A 
number of the trains which were withdrawn or discontinued 
during the war period have been restored and the schedules 
of others have been shortened and otherwise modified so as 
to furnish better connections for the transmission of mails. 
The passenger service, however, it says, is not as efficient 
as it was prior to the war and there is still an insistent 
demand on the part of business interests throughout the 
country for adequate service. The report adds that the “rail- 
road companies” (sic) are now more responsive to the de- 
mands of the business interests and the post office department 
and it is hoped that shorter schedules will be put into effect 
and additional trains provided as rapidly as circumstances 
will permit. It should be added, it says, that the postal 
transportation service is limited to the facilities afforded by 
passenger train service, over which the post office depart- 
ment has no control. 

The space basis plan is described as “a scientific and 
business-like method of railway mail pay” that “enables the 
department to pay for what it receives and the railroads to 
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receive what they earn, which was not possible under the old 
system of average weights taken once in four years. As a 
result of the advantages of the new system the department 
was enabled during the war period to remit to the railway 
companies for other transportation work 72,906,490 car 
miles per annum no longer needed for mail transportation. 
This, reduced to a 60-foot car basis, means 15 trains of 10 
cars each running every day between Chicago and New 
York.” The report does not say that these 15 trains were 
actually run nor does it explain how the mail cars which 
it had previously required the railroads to buy were made 
useful for the transportation either of troops, coal or other 
war materials. It says that this great saving was accom- 
plished through scientific loading of cars, rational rearrange- 
ment of letter distribution on cars, and the elimination of. 
despatches of mail at periods when such despatches by reason 
of trains not making direct connections failed to expedite 
the delivery of mail. 

The scope of the authorized service on space and weight 
basis routes combined, as of June 30, 1919, is stated as 
follows: Number of routes, 2,897; length of routes, 259,- 
580.7 miles; annual travel (including emergency service), 
519,674,375.69 miles; annual rate of expenditure, $51,086,- 


238.68; average rate of cost per mile of route, $196.80; 


average rate of cost per mile of travel, 9.83 cents. 

The annual rate of regular authorizations on space basis 
routes, which on June 30, 1918, was $52,022,070.43 had on 
June 30, 1919, been reduced to $49,918,031.16. The lowest 
annual rate of authorized service since the inauguration of 
the space basis system — $47,706,842.46 — was reached 
during the December quarter and, the report says, “it is 
obvious, therefore, that transportation requirements have 
been gaged and adjusted to the needs of the service.”’ 

In the investigation before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to the proper basis for paying railroads for carry- 
ing the mails and as to the fair and reasonable rates for such 
service, extensive hearings were held in Washington on No- 
vember 4, 1918, January 7 and from April 8 to May 6, 1919, 
after which arguments were had before the commission. The 
report says the department believes that the space basis plan 
has been thoroughly justified and that its contentions with 
reference to rates have been sustained. The decision and 
order of the commission is looked for at an early date. 

In describing the method of shipping blue tag mail “by 
fast freight,” the report says that since the cessation of the 
war activities the railroads have been able to maintain their 
schedule of fast freight movements with regularity and but 
few complaints of delays have been received which were 
attributable to the movement of this matter by freight. 
Twelve requests were received from publishers for exemption 
of their publications from the blue tag freight movement, 
seven of which were approved by the department. The total 
shipments of periodicals (blue tag matter) by fast freight 
during the fiscal year consisted of 2,684 carloads at a cost 
of $866,639.63. This represents a saving to the department 
as compared with the cost of carrying it in the regular mails 
of approximately $498,857.65. 

In the more detailed part of the report it is admitted that 
“in common, with practically all other activities of a kindred 
nature, both governmental and private, employing large 
quantities of labor and dependent upon railroad transporta- 
tion for success during the war, the postal service unavoid- 
ably deteriorated in some localities to a certain extent from 
the high standard previously maintained. This was a natural 
and inevitable effect of the war, due to conditions over which 
the department had no control, including impaired train 
service, loss of highly trained employees, inability to obtain 
competent clerical assistance to fill vacancies and delay in 
the receipt of equipment and supplies. Coupled therewith, 
in addition to handling a greatly increased volume of postal 
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business and the provision of adequate postal facilities for 
the great army camps established throughout the country, the 
department, owing to its extensive organization, was called 
upon to perform for other branches of the government in- 
numerable duties wholly foreign to the postal service, but 
which were vital to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Notwithstanding these handicaps the postal service was 
continued throughout ths critical period without curtailment 
or restriction of any character.” 


Railroad Bill Taken Up in Senate 


ONSIDERATION of the Cummins bill for the reorganiza- 
C tion of the railroads and for their regulation after 

their return to private management was begun in the 
Senate on Tuesday as the unfinished business before the 
Senate, which gives it the right of way over most other 
matters. 

Chairman Cummins of the committee on interstate com- 
merce, spoke for two afternoons explaining the provisions of 
the bill and urging the necessity for prompt action upon it 
in an effort to get it passed before the end of the year. He 
was frequently interrupted by Senators, although scarcely 
more than a dozen remained in the chamber, and apparently 
had considerable difficulty in getting them to understand his 
explanations of the complicated financial transactions and 
accounts between the railroad companies and the Railroad 
Administration. He said that Congress would have to appro- 
priate at least $625,000,000 to settle the accounts of the 
Railroad Administration and possibly $330,000,000 more if 
it became necessary to return to the railroads the amount of 
working capital that was taken over at the beginning of 
federal control. He also expressed the opinion that 25 years 
of litigation would be required to settle the claims of the 
railroads against the government and the government’s 
counter claims. He said the government’s actual loss from 
the operation of the railroads for two years was estimated 
by the Railroad Administration at $646,000,000, but he 
would not predict that the amount would be greater after 
taking into consideration the deferred maintenance. Some 
roads, he said, would be returned in better condition than 
when they were taken over, while many would be in worse 
condition. 

Senator Cummins recently filed with the Senate a supple- 
mental report giving estimates and an explanation of the 
accounts between the government and the railroads by 
Swagar Sherley, director of the Division of Finance of the 
Railroad Administration, which included the following 
statement, giving a comparison of the amounts to be funded 
and appropriated under the provisions of the Cummins bill, 
the Esch bill as it was introduced and the plan proposed 
by the Division of Finance, which was later adopted by the 
House in an amendment to the Esch bill: 


CoMPARISON OF AMOUNTS TO BE FUNDED 


f(1) Under the provisions of Senate Bill No. 3288. (2) Under the pro- 
visions of H, R. 10453 (as introduced). (3) Under the provisions of 
the section originally submitted by the Division of Finance of the Rail- 
road Administration permitting offsets in accordance with the provisions 
of the standard contract.] 

Senate Bill 


No. 3288 


Standard 
Class I 10ads contract 
1. Total cost of additions and 
betterments (excluding al- 
located equipment ...... 
Amount that may be de- 
ducted therefrom account 
compensation or open ac- 
count due company..... 
3. Net amount of additions 
and betterments (exclud- 
ing allocated equipment) 
OF BO TEs ce scavecee 
4. Open account due Govern- 
ment, to be evidenced by 
demand notes ......... 
Long-term loans (including 
H. & H 


H. R. 10453 


$775,551,000 $775,551,000 775,551,000 


ioe) 


223,823,000 133,911,000 415,016,000 


551,728,000 641,640,000 260,535,000 


158,884,000 16,876,000 105,€46,000 


and Boston & Maine... 68,375,000 68,375,000 68,375,000 
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OTHER PROPERTIES 


6. Additions and _ vetterments 
and open account due 


Government to be funded 53,000,000 53,060,000 53,000,000 
7. Total amount of funded ; 
and demand indebtedness 
(exclusive of allocated 
| ne 831,987,000 779,891,000 587,556,000 
OTHER REQU!IREMENTS 
8. Allocated equipment not cov- 
ered by equipment trust. 172,345,000 172,345,000 172,345,009 
9. Adiiions and betterments— : 
inland waterways ...... 14,342,000 14,342,000 14,34 
10. Operating loss—-24 months * 2,000 
—all properties (note 2). 646,777,000 646,777,000 646,777,000 


11, Total requirements........ 1,665,451,000 1,613,355,060 1,421,020,000 
= Appropriations already made 1,250,000,000 1,250,000,000 1,250,000,000 


Appropriations now required 
415,451,000 363,355,060 171,000,000 


eee GP wansiegebaetuees 

Note 1.—The foregoing estimate is predicated upon the conversion into 
cash of all assets of the Railroad Administration, other than those shown 
above as being carried. In point of fact, in dealing with figures as large 
as these and matters as complicated, it will necessarily follow that there 
will be a considerable amount of assets of the government subsequently 
convertible into cash that can not be immediately realized, or even real- 
ized contemporaneously with the need of paying out an account of liabiij- 
ties of the government. 

It is safe to estimate that this amount will be at least $200,000,000, so 
that, practically, to carry out the requirements under the Senate or House 
bill, or the substitute proposal in accordance with the existing standard 
contract, the Congress should appropriate a sum at least $200,000,000 in 
excess of that stated in item 13. 

Note 2.—The operating loss shown above represents an estimate for the 
two years of federal control of the amount by which the net operating 
income of the railroads fell short of the standard return, estimated amount 


of interest on accounts due from the government to the railroad companies, 
and on accounts due from the railroad companies to the government; and 
is predicated on the present basis of earnings, the latest available figures 


on an actual basis being for the month of August, 1919, so that for the 
last four months the figures are necessarily speculative. 

The operating loss also includes an estimate of $95,000,000 on account 
of adjustment of materials and supplies, under provisions of the standard 


contract. It should be added that beyond these things there are various 
matters that will reach adjustment, and a status sufficient to enable them to 
be stated in money only after presentation and determination of claims, 
respectively, by the government and the railroads, touching many items 
incident to federal control; so that in particular the items of operating 
loss must be considered as subject to considerable change in amount be- 
cause of the subsequent bringing into it of debits and credits which can 


not now even be approximated. 


In describing the proposed plan for the reorganization of 
the railroads in order to group them into systems of approx- 
imately equal earning power, Senator Cummins said he 
looked forward with very little optimism to private owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads but that he proposed 
to do his best to create conditions under which it could be 
successful. If the railroads cannot be returned under condi- 
tions which will result in an improvement in the system of 
railroad regulation which will give them a chance for a suc- 
cess, then he would feel obliged to favor government owner- 
ship although he was opposed to government ownership 
because he believed it would result in less efficient operation 
than private management. But without the provisions of the 
bill providing for the reorganization of the railroads, he said, 
it would not be advisable to pass the bill at all because it 
would be impossible for private management to succeed and 
the experiment would end in utter collapse. 

In the House Representative Sims reintroduced his bill 
providing for an extension of federal control until December 
31, 1921, with an added provision to prevent increases in 
rates being put into effect without consent of Congress. 

Chairman Good of the House committee on appropriations 
is reported to have announced that a bill to provide an ap- 
propriation for settling the accounts of the Railroad Admin- 
istration will probably be considered soon. He estimated the 
amount at possibly $400,000,000 but expected to confer with 
Director Sherley of the Division of Finance on the subject. 

Congress is being flooded with petitions and resolutions of 
various lodges of railroad labor organizations protesting 
against the provisions of the Cummins bill and urging 4 
two-year extension of the present federal control. ; 

Director General Hines conferred with Senator Cummins 
on railroad legislation on Wednesday. 


Lumper Imports.—During the first eight months of 1919 an 
aggregate of 760,554,000 board feet of lumber, or an average ol 
about 95,000,000 feet a month, was imported into the United 
States, duty free, from various foreign countries. Nearly all ot 
this came from British Columbia. 
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One of the 180-ton Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotives Built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


The Use of Electrical Energy on the Railroads 


Application of Electricity to the Operation of Railroad Equip- 
ment Is Being Greatly Extended 


HE MANY APPLICATIONS of electrical machinery to rail- 
fy road service were treated in five papers presented at 

the fifteenth annual electrical night of the New York 
Railroad Club. The program was a departure from the 
usual one in which electric traction has been the only topic 
under discussion. ‘The papers presented touched on the use 
of electricity in all its ramifications. 

There were 625 members and visitors present which was 
the largest attendance on record at any previous meeting ex- 
cept for a patriotic rally last year at which the attendance 
was about 750. Six papers were prepared, five of which 
were read. The subject of Electric Shop Power and Light 
was to have been covered by J. L. Minick, foreman, electrical 
department, Pennsylvannia Lines East, but he was unable 
to attend the meeting and his paper, prepared in the form 
of notes, was therefore not transcribed. An abstract of the 
other five papers follows: 


Electrification of Steam Railroads in 1919 


By Edwin B. Katte 
Chief Engineer Electric Traction, New York Central 


First of importance comes the electrical extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul from Othello to Seattle, a 
distance of 127 miles over the Casacde range of mountains. 
This work is pratcically complete and is in partial operation, 
full service is delayed pending the delivery of the passenger 
locomotives. The system is 3,000 volt direct current with a 
double overhead working conductor or trolley, exactly the 
same as the existing and very successful 440 miles now in 
its third year of operation on the Rocky mountain and Mis- 
souri divisions. 

The most interesting thing about this extension is two 
hew types of passenger locomotives which are just ready for 
service. These locomotives are designed to operate a 950- 
ton train at 65 miles an hour on level track and to average 
25 miles an hour over 18 miles of average 2.2 per cent grade 
and 20 miles of average 2 per cent grade. The Westing- 
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house Electric & Manufacturing Company will supply ten 
locomotives, each weighing 275 tons; the drive is through 
gears and quills by six twin motors of 700 h. p. each. The 
General Electric Company will supply five locomotives, each 
weighing 265 tons, and equipped with twelve bi-polar gear- 
less motors of 270 h. p. each. One locomotive of each type 
has been completed and tested, and the balance of each order 
is well under way, so that soon after the new year, all 15 of 














Baldwin-Westinghouse 275-ton Electric Locomotive. Ten 
Locomotives of this Type Will Be Used on the Rocky 
Mountain Electrified Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


these locomotives will be in service. The table shows the 
more important and complete data. 

Westinghouse Electric 
WOU WRENE.  6b:64.0 6 wines cen enteoene pe neen ey wees 275 tons 265 tons 
VL ee ee eee rr ee ere 168 tons 220 tons 
Number and horsepower of motors........ 12-350 H. P. 12-270 H. P. 
Totel FH. FP. abe Nour COUGRi cc cs vccccceccns 4,200 H. P. 3,240 H. P. 
Tractive effort, one hour rating............++. 66,000 Ib. 46,000 Ib. 


New Haven Passenger Locomotive 


While describing passenger locomotives, I must mention 
the new electric locomotives of the New Haven which are 
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d signed to haul 900-ton trains in express service between 
New Haven and the Pennsylvania Terminal, New York 
( ity, over the Hell Gate Bridge Connecting Railroad, operat- 
ing either alternating current at 11,000 volt overhead trolley 
or direct current at 600 volts on the third rail. Each loco- 
motive weighs 180 tons of which 115 tons are on the drivers. 
The motor equipment consists of six twin motors of 170 
h. p. normal rating each. ‘The drive is through gears and 
quills. The total one-hour rating of the motors is 2,000 
h. p. and at this rating, the tractive effort is 21,000 lb. The 
motor armatures are permanently connected in four groups 
of three in series. Several of these locomotives are now in 
successful operation. 


Pennsylvania Freight Locomotive 


A description of recent electric locomotives, be it ever so 
brief, would be incomplete without recalling that the engi- 
neers of the Pennsylvania and the Westinghouse Electric 
Company have developed and tested an electric freight loco- 
motive weighing 250 tons for service over mountain grades. 
This locomotive, known as No. 3931, was tried out in June, 
1917, and after the usual test track trials was put in regular 
freight service between Philadelphia and Paoli, where to 
date it has traveled about 5,000 miles. The electric equip- 
ment is designed to operate on 11,000 volts single-phase 
current, taken from an overhead trolley wire. At each end 
of the locomotive there are a pair of motors, each driving a 
jack shaft, the power being transmitted through springs and 
side rods to a set of three driving axles. The combined one 
hour rating of the motors is 4,800 b. p. and at this rating 
the tractive effort is 87,200 lb. The maximum speed is 20.6 
miles per hour. 


Electrification of the Melbourne Suburban System 


Not only in this country have things been happening elec- 
trically on steam railroads during the past year, but also in 
other countries, notably Australia. The electrification of the 
metropolitan railway system of Melbourne was put in serv- 
ice last May. 

In 1908, C. H. Merz, the distinguished English authority 
on electric railroading, first reported favorably on the electri- 
fication of the Melbourne suburban section of the Victorian 
Railway System. Proposals were received in 1912, based 
upon a single-phase 11,000 volt alternating current system, 
and other proposals upon the 1,500 volt direct current 
system. Under both methods the propulsion current was to 
be collected from an overhead catenary trolley supported by 
steel masts or bridges. It is reported that the single-phase 
scheme would cost 23 per cent more than the direct current, 
and it was estimated that the single-phase system would 
cost 21.7 per cent more in annual operation. Hence, the 
adoption of high voltage direct current. The delay in com- 
pleting this work is attributed to war conditions. 

The service is entirely suburban and the longest indi- 
vidual line extends a distance of 26 miles from the terminal. 
Trains running beyond the electric zone are drawn by steam 
locomotives. Multiple unit cars are used and they are of 
the compartment type with cross seats and wide side doors, 
following the usual English practice. The installation in- 
cludes a large modern power station with two boiler rooms, 
set at right angles to the turbine room, much like the Fisk 
Street station of the Chicago Edison Company. The ulti- 
mate capacity of the turbine room is six 12,000 k. w. genera- 
tors. ‘This generating station is regarded as the nucleus of 
a scheme that will make available cheap electrical energy for 
future industrial development throughout the state of Vic- 
toria. 

The electric power is transmitted at 20,000 volts. The 
transmission system is part underground cables and part 
aerial carried on the steel masts of the trolley system. There 
are 15 substations in the complete electrification scheme. Of 
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these, seven are now in operation. ‘The substations are ip 
unit form and contain static transformers and rotary con- 
verters to change the transmission current from 20,000 volts, 
three-phases, 25 cycles, to the working current of 1,500 volts 
direct current on the trolley wire. 


Electric Automechanical Freight Handling 
By Zenas W. Carter 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Material Handling Machinery 
Manufacture’s Association 


The railroads are to go back into private hands. ‘The first 
problem executives and managing heads of all departments 
of railroading must face and work to solve is that of costs: 
both cost for materials and costs for manual service. The 
second problem is labor shortage; the third problem is lack 
of equipment; the fourth problem is condition of equipment; 
and last, but not least, is “attitude and productiveness of 
the entire personnel from the section hand to the directing 
chief.” 

Unfortunately, under government ownership and espe- 
cially on account of the war re-action which is influencing 
men so strangely, there has been little serious attempt on the 
part of the operating and working torces to keep down costs. 
Further, man-power shortage is the natural result of the war. 
This same cause may be given as the reason for lack of rail- 
road equipment and condition of equipment. Depreciation 
in productiveness is partly psychological and partly the re- 
sult of the sudden increase in the distribution and rotation of 
money among the masses. Rotation of money tends to de- 
velop a sense of luxuriousness which directly results in a 
slacking of effort. 

Knowing the problem and the factors of the problem is 
half the solution, however, and the real work for the railroad 
executive is the application of methods which will change 
the factors into a co-ordinated unit. It is possible there- 
fore to visualize electric automechanical freight handling as 
a very important method which may be used to change the 
factors of high costs, labor shortage, lack of equipment, etc. 
We may even conceive that used thus, electricity may be the 
collodial to improve both the attitude of the individual to- 
ward his labor and to increase his productiveness. ‘To vis- 
ualize this it is only necessary to consider the changes elec- 
tricity has already made in our daily life, and to make the 
application specific as it relates to the use of electricity in 
new ways in railroad progress, it is only necessary to check 
over the present activity at some few points. For instance, 
few men in this country, even in the railroad lists, are 
familiar with the fact that the British Government is right 
now considering very seriously the elimination of every one 
of the 74 freight yards and stations in the city of London. 


The Gattie System 

The idea is to combine the entire interchange of all freight 
both carload and 1. c. 1. into one immense central freight 
station and distributing point. This would be absolutely 
impossible without electricity as the all-powerful, infinitely 
flexible force with which to operate. When such an idea 1s 
even mentioned the average man simply must smile to him- 
self and look to assure himself that the man who makes the 
statement is not a victim of shell shock. Nevertheless, this 
scheme, known as the “Gattie System,” has received the con- 
sideration of the government and financial and business !- 
terests and although an unusual one it is not at all an 
impractical proposition. 

Mr. Gattie has worked out every detail from planning 20 
immense depressed area of 30 acres to be known as the 
“Crypt” to the detail of the floor section and stalls on each 
of the planned nine stories of a gigantic fifteen acre freight 
station. The “Crypt” will be used for all incoming trains 
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and in making up trains to travel over all lines radiating in 
and out of London. 

Of course the use of gundola cars in England—much 
smaller cars than in America—has made his plan workable, 
and he is to utilize the flexibility of electricity throughout to 
operate 196 powerful overhead electric traveling cranes, sup- 
plemented by a system of conveyors. ‘The entire plant being 
planned to handle heavy loads in bulk. The cranes will 
lift uniform containers bodily from the platform of a car on 
the London & Northwestern say, and take it over and place 
it on the platform of a car on the Great Eastern. This will 
eliminate the present need for that car to pass through dozens 
of switches and suffer from four to ten days delay in its 
transfer across London. 

In the handling of 1. c. l. freight the containers are lifted 
bodily and taken to one of the four distributing floors. All 
goods, as they term freight in England, will then be handled 
from these central distributing flocrs to every part of that 
tremendous station by electrically operated conveying systems, 
oscalators, elevators, chutes and electric trucks and trailers. 
Each lot goes from the central distributing floor directly to 
stalls where are particular containers for each railroad sta- 
tion or group of small stations. ‘These containers filled with 
goods for one particular town will be lifted from the car 
platform by local cranes when the train reaches that town. 
The car platform then empty, may be at once utilized for a 
local container which has been previously loaded at that 
station just as we now load a box car with 1. c. 1., and the 
local traveling crane will place the container on the empty 
car platform and the train may then proceed towards its 
destination. 

It will take just a little reflection to completely bring to 
your mind’s view just what is necessary in the way of elec- 
tric automechanical freight handling equipment to com- 
pletely handle a system of this kind. Certain it is, however, 
that it is all-possible through the use of electrically operated 
shuttle cars, electric traveling cranes, electrically operated 
conveyors or both the overhead trolley and the belt and apron 
and gravity types, and automatic elevators, and electric 
trucks and trailers. 

The result of using such a system will be great economy, 
the release of the great spaces now used for yards and switch 
storage tracks and freight stations and it is figured that the 
value of the 74 stations will be much greater than the entire 
cost of the proposed gigantic station. ‘This would also solve 
much of the problem of reducing freight handling costs, 
labor shortage and equipment shortage. In addition the 
psychological effect upon groups of men operating machinery 
under sanitary and healthful conditions in all kinds of 

weather, and with a minimum of physical effort, is certain to 
be such as to change their very attitude toward this work, 
while the synchronization of the whole would automatically 
speed up the productivity of each worker. What is still more 
important it would tend to give both regularity of hours of 
toil and continuity of employment, with a resultant uplift in 
the mental calibre of the men employed which would be in- 
calculable. 
Freight Handling System for Cincinnati 

Just to prove that electricity right here in the United States 
is going to help solve the coming problem of the railroad 
executives and managers and emplovees of the railroads in 
the United States—all the railroads of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
made arrangements with a private cperating company for the 
installation of a patented system of terminal operation. This 
company has almost completed all the installation of the 
electrically operated machinery necessary to carry out its 
method of handling 1. c. 1. freight at Cincinnati, and it is 
my opinion this or a similar system is going to revolutionize 
the transfer point interchange of 1. c. 1. freight all over the 
United States. 


Starting from the results which will accrue at Cincinnati 
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and working back to the principles of operation, the facts 
seem almost as revolutionary at first as the ‘“‘Gattie System” 
will be in England. For instance, this Cincinnati plan to 
handle freight by automechanical methods, using electric and 
gas motor trucks and machines instead of steam coal, switch 
engines, engine and switch train crews, and switches, is esti- 
mated to release 66,000 freight cars previously used ex- 
clusively in “spotting,” transfer, trap, or ferry service in the 
Cincinnati terminal territory. There is problem one, two, 
three and four met in a way which at first tends to stagger 
even our American imagination. Cost is reduced; equip- 
ment both released and saved from deterioration, and labor 
shortage overcome. 

But that is only part of the saving. The complete motor- 
ization of Cincinnati 1. c. 1. will save the railroads entering 
that city just about 300,000 switch cut movements per year, 
and also will extend existing terminal facilities over 30 per 
cent and make a reduction of 25 cents per ton in handling 
costs. All at the insignificant cost to the railroads of ap- 
proximately $150,000. Furthermore, to date over 140,000 
tons of general classification merchandise freight have been 
moved without a single loss or damage claim resulting, and 
the current movement of all connecting line and substation 
freight has beea greatly facilitated. Thus electricity func- 
tions tremendously as a force to help overcome these five 
problems of railroad management at Cincinnati. 

The detail of the operation at Cincinnati is not a new un- 
tried scheme as it has been under practical every-day test for 
almost two years between main and sub-stations of the Big 
Four. The actual figures resulting from the tests were used 
in making the estimates for the complete plants now being 
installed. The system is a combination of motor trucks, over- 
head electric traveling cranes and uniform containers, with 
which will ultimately be combined many forms of mechani- 
cal handling machinery such as industrial electric trucks, 
stacking and tiering machines, portable conveyors, and other 
electrically operated devices which reduce physical labor and 
tend to improve the morale of the men who serve in the han- 
dling of freight. 

It is the combination which is the essential element of 
saving as all of these devices and machines are now daily 
reducing manufacturing costs in most of our American in- 
dustries, and most of them will soon be in service at termi- 
nal and transfer points handling ocean and river cargoes as 
well as freight. 

The handling of 1. c. 1. interchange at Cincinnati is as 
follows: bearing in mind that at the present time the rail- 
roads are not making any attempt at store door delivery, al- 
though this also is undoubtedly going to be the outgrowth of 
the use of this system. At Cincinnati only railroad freight 
is being handled. The cars are spetted alongside the freight 
station in the usual manner. Doors are opened and hand 
trucks or electric trucks receive the goods in the usual man- 
ner. They are then conveyed to the uniform containers and 
packed into the container identically as you pack a freight 
car. 

These containers are placed in rows in the freight station. 
each container being plainly marked for one of the seven 
railroads entering Cincinnati. The ocntainers are wood and 
steel boxes, 1714 feet long, 8 feet wide, 7 feet high, and are 
usually loaded not to exceed four tens. The containers each 
have wide side doors and wide end doors so they may be 
easily loaded with miscellaneous freight of all kinds. Also 
each container (at least most of them) is fitted with large 
substantial casters so that it may be rolled across the station 
floor or rolled along the platform alongside a car. When the 
container is filled or loaded it is lifted by a traveling electric 
crane, swung from its position and transported by the crane 
to the point where a motor truck chassis stands ready to re- 
ceive the container as the complete body of the motor truck. 
Clamps are set and tightened, and the motor truck dashes 
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off to the station of the railroad over which the goods in that 
particular container are routed. 

At some stations the traveling crane delivers the container 
to the motor truck sidewise and at others the delivery to the 
chassis is endwise. In most cases where endwise delivery is 
made, and in causes where crane operation is not necessary 
on acocunt of the few containers per day to be handled, the 
containers are set on a type of skid, which is just high 
enough and wide between its supports to permit the truck 
chassis to be backed underneath the container, and the lift- 
ing and lowering is then done through the use of electrically 
driven chain hoists. Where this latter method is in use, 
the skids are in bays extending into the station shed. 

When the truck reaches the destined station, the traveling 
crane immediately relieves the chassis of the container and 
then places a return container on the chassis, effecting a 
minimum of delay for the motor truck. A central despatcher 
handles the operation of all of the motor trucks, insuring 
their operation for a maximum percentage of the day. 

The electric traveling came of course carries the container 
with its load to the point nearest the spotted car of the con- 
necting line and it is unloaded direct from the container into 
the car of the connecting line; or, if the goods in the con- 
tainer are for various small stations along the line, they are 
placed in proper cars in the usual manner, remaining in the 
container until cars are spotted for that particular freight 
division on which the station is located. It is entirely prac- 
ticable to haul the containers about by means of a winch or 
an electric tractor truck although they are not yet equipped 
for movement by electric tractor. 

Of course, it is but a step from the development of this 
system into an electrically operated unit for the complete 
system of freight service, including delivery and receipt of 
freight from store door, which will be a very simple step 
ahead—involving merely the use of the same type of trucks 
and ocntainers for the door to door service as is now em- 
ployed in the inter-railroad service. It is almost necessary 
for similar plans to be put into use throughout the country 
in order to meet the demands of the economic situation of 
costs, manual service need and equipment shortage. 

Because of this engineers and railroad operatives are mak- 
ing exhaustive studies of these different machines and their 
co-ordination into handling systems. With its adoption will 
also ocme a fuller appreciation by the railroads of the value 
of all types of mechanical handling machinery. In our 
mapnufatcuring plants, men are given the benefit of every 
conceivable type of machine or device which will save physi- 
cal effort and conserve time and energy, of speed up pro- 
duction, but little use has been made of these electrically 
operated machines in freight and ocean cargo handling. 

An automobile plant is equipped with numerous systems 
of conveyors, cranes, etc., all electrically operated. And in 
all large plants coal is handled by crane, belt ocnveyor or 
trolley with grab bucket, oftentimes without manual labor 
service from coal car to furnace grate bars, and even the 
ashes are automechanically carried to refuse piles. 

Endless instances of the use of mechanical handling ma- 
chines could be given, where savings have resulted sufficient 
to pay for equipment in one or two months after installation; 
and it is logical to believe that the very first moves on the 
part of the actual owners of the railroads after January 1, 
will be to purchase and install electric auto-mechanical 
handling machinery of many kinds. 


Electric Trucks and Tractors 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
By Frederick B. Fink 
With the present labor shortage, high wages and shorter 


hours it becomes necessary for railroad officials to investi- 
gate ways and means for handling freight, baggage, ma- 
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terials in their shops, etc., at a less cost and in shorter time 
than is accomplished at present by the manual labor method, 
Man power is not entirely done away with by the adoption 
of electric trucks and tractors, but their usage will displace 
from six to ten men for each machine installed, depending 
upon conditions, and the services of those men can be em- 
ployed in more profitable ways. 

The use of electric trucks and tractors not only means a 
great saving in dollars and quicker service, but it makes the 
lot of the operator a more contented one. Thomas A. Edison 
has said, ‘It is my belief that the world’s most immediate 
scientific need is inventions which will lighten the grinding 


‘toil of labor.” ‘The more machines brought forth to become 


identified with industry which can prove themselves labor 
saving, the more they will be the cause of enlarging the 
forces of employed labor, notwithstanding the belief by some 
classes of labor that these men-displaying units cause them 
to lose employment. This belief is wrong, as the men are 
placed in other classes of work. For example the automobile 
displaced many men, but it has given employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of chauffeurs, a million men and women 
in automobile factories, branches, offices, service stations, 
and parts and accessory manufacturers. 

The electric truck, and tractor, are offered as labor saving 


machines and also as assistants to the remedy for the 


shortage of labor, but principally as a means of saving 
money on the cost per ton of material handled, and this is 
accomplished by means of their displacing men and handling 
more material in a shorter space of time. For the purpose 
of more clearly analyzing the handling of material in rail- 
road service, it would be best to divide the subject into four 
sections, viz., piers, transfers, depots, shops and storehouses. 


Piers 


In the handling of freight on piers, the first object is to 
do so as cheaply as possible; the second is to handle the 
freight quickly, keeping the bulkhead clear for outbound 
freight and the inbound freight moved rapidly to the piles 
on the piers, ready for consignees trucks. 

Freight congestion at piers and freight terminals is caused 
by cramped quarters and lack of proper schedules. Old 
fashioned methods, hand trucks of the two wheel type such 
as now used, were in use when the pyramids were built, as 
any one interested sufficiently can see for himself by visiting 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. A pier is not elastic and 
where a pier is handling from 5 to 10 times the freight it 
was designed to handle, it is not surprising that congestion 
should occur resulting in confusion and extensive delays. 
It is all very well to talk about longer piers and larger termi- 
nals, but these in many cases are physical, if not financial, 
impossibilities. We must work with what floor areas we 
have at present and by bringing efficient methods to bear 
upon the handling of merchandise, endeavor to relieve the 
pressure until such time as improved conditions are possible. 

To do this properly, if the pier is of sufficient length to 
warrant the use of tractors, then tractors and trailers are 
advised. The height of the trailer should be governed by 
the height of the average tailboard from the floor of the 
bulkhead, on outbound freight, so that the freight may be 
placed directly on the trailer, pushed onto the scales and 
weighed. It is then ready to be made into a train for the 
tractor to pick up and pull onto the car float, where each 
trailer is dropped at the car door, to be pulled into the car, 
or pushed in by tractor if very heavy material such as ma- 
chinery, etc., is on the trailer. 

Objections to this method of unloading from tail board to 
trailers have been put forth because of the inability of the 
receiving clerk to give the exact weights to the different 
classifications, which he has to estimate if the consignor has 
failed to put the weight on the bill of lading. This, of 
course, applies only to mixed classifications on the same 
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trailer and does not apply to solid loads made up of one 
classification. 

To offset these objections some of the railroad, companies 
ynload to the platform of the bulkhead, where the freight 
is hand trucked to the scale and there hand trucked a few 
feet to waiting trailers on a level with the platform. Each 
trailer stands at a place bearing the corresponding number 
of the car, and when fully loaded the tractor picks it up and 
trails it to the car where the freight properly belongs and the 
verichecks are given either to the tractor operator or to the 
coupler of the trailers, who rides with the train. 

Objections to the latter method have been raised, in that 
it causes an additional handling of the freight, thereby in- 
creasing the cost per ton for handling, but the users of this 
method claim accuracy for it, while with the tailboard to 
trailer method too much estimating has to be done. 

Adherents of the tailboard to trailer method claim there 
is but little estimating to be done, but its greatest value is 
that by this method the bulkhead is kept clear, allowing the 
delivering street trucks to unload and get away quicker be- 
cause the platform of the bulkhead is not congested. It is a 
noticeable fact that on those piers where hand trucks are 
still used the platforms are congested all day and at about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon the freight is piled half way to 
the ceiling, while on the piers where electric trucks and 
tractors are used the freight is moved away as fast as it is 
unloaded and at 4 o’clock the platform is as clear as it has 
been at any hour during the day. 

As a further indication of the saving to be effected by the 
use of electric trucks and tractors, at one pier on the Hudson 
river where the tonnage handled per day is comparatively 
small, an electric truck with platform, known as a “load 
carrying truck” to differentiate from a tractor, was placed 
to try out its possibilities for pier work. It was found how- 
ever that the truck was not the proper unit, as. the time con- 
sumed in loading and unloading was too great to warrant 
the investment. It was then decided to try it out using the 
truck as a tractor and five trailers were put in service with 
it. This is about one-tenth the proper number of trailers to 
a tractor and is mentioned here to indicate the handicap of 
the test. Notwithstanding the handicap and the unfamil- 
iarity of the force with tractor and trailer operation, 119 tons 
were handled at a cost of .264 cents per ton. 

To have moved this same tonnage by hand trucks, would 
have cost .56 cents per ton, showing a saving by the use of 
the tractor of .296 cents per ton. In spite of the handicap 
mentioned above the operation kept two doors of the bulk- 
head clear. We furthermore found in the experiment that 
when using hand trucks, the driver of the street vehicle 
would place the boxes or packages on the tailboard of his 
vehicle and wait for the freight handlers to unload it on to 
the platform, while there was no hesitancy on his part to 
place the boxes or packages on the trailer himself when it 
was backed up to the tailboard, thereby freeing at least one 
freight handler for other work. 





Transfers 


Here also seems to be a division of opinion, as to whether 
the tractor and trailer system or the load carrying low plat- 
form electric truck, is the most efficient and economical. 
Both systems of handling have their adherents, but with 
cither method as compared to the use of hand trucks the 
handling is done-quicker and with considerable saving in 
money. From figures received from transfers where load 
‘arrying trucks are used the conclusion can only be arrived 
at that while the initial investment is greater than that for 
tractors and trailers, the cost per ton is less. 

To illustrate this, one of the large transfers using a number 
* load-carrying trucks, handles about 1200 tons per day at 
: total cost per ton, including everything chargeable to the 
*peration, of 61 cents per ton, and this with trucks that are 
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now about nine years old with the higher cost of maintenance 
due to their age. In this operation, manual labor is reduced 
to a minimum as the loaded truck runs into and to the end 
of the car where its load is removed from the low platform 
by hand, and vice versa when loading. In another large 
transfer, where only tractors and trailers are used, and where 
about 1200 tons average per day are handled, it is interest- 
ing to note that on November 7, 1918, 19 gangs of 5 men 
each with two-wheel hand trucks; 14 tractor gangs of 3 toa 
gang; 14 floaters and 41 packers, or 192 employees in all 
were thought necessary to handle 1352 tons of miscellaneous 
freight, at a cost of .955 cents per ton. By proper super- 
vision and rearrangement of the handling it was found that, 
after the wrinkles had been ironed out, 1221 tons could be 
handled by 4 gangs of 5 men each with two-wheel hand 
trucks; 11 tractor gangs of 3 men each; 13 floaters and 39 
packers, or a total of 105 employees at a cost of .769 cents 
per ton, or a saving of .186 cents per ton over the cost with- 
out proper supervision. 

It will be seen therefore that in two transfers handling 
about the same class of freight and about the same tonnage 
per day, a difference of .159 cents per ton is shown in favor 
of the load carrying truck over the tractor and trailer system. 
Handling 1200 tons per day, would amount to $190 per 
day or $57,000 per year, thereby proving the contention that 
the difference in initial cost is soon made up. Further, in 
the use of the tractor and trailer method, the tractor drops 
the loaded trailer at the car door, when it becomes necessary 
for man power to be used to push the trailer into the car 
and possibly to the end of the car over floors that often are 
none too smooth and very often wet, and when unloaded has 
to be used to push the trailer out onto the platform for the 
tractor tov pick up. By the use of the man power, in this 
operation the tractor becomes only partly a labor saving unit, 
which is wrong when units better adapted to the service are 
available. 

However, in small transfer stations tractors are being 
used with good results, two of these small transfers report- 
ing that in the handling of 300 tons each per day, each with 
one tractor, one transfer having 16 trailers and the second 
having 40 trailers—both tractors working under adverse 
conditions, as to crossovers, platforms, etc.,—the first showed 
a saving of six cents per ton, due to the small number of 
trailers used and the second a saving of 10 cents per ton. 
Both are showing a saving, but in addition, the receiving 
platforms are kept clear, something unknown before, and the 
entire operation is speeded up. 

The belief that any one type of electrical truck or tractor 
is the proper unit is erroneous and there is an inclination to- 
ward the use of electric elevating platform truck for trans- 
fer work, as by its use castered platforms may be picked up 
with their load and deposited in the car at the point of 
stowage, the truck picking up an unloaded platform and re- 
turning it for a load, depositing it and immediately picking 
up a loaded platform which the laborers have loaded while 
the truck was in transit with its previous load. By this 
method the pushing of trailers into and out of cars is elimi- 
nated, as in the tractor and trailer system, and the objection 
to the load carrying truck without the elevating platform of 
having the truck tied up so long for loading and unloading 
has been overcome. 

Another type of electric truck which is a valuable adjunct 
on piers, in transfers and shops, is the crane truck of 2000 
lb. capacity, used for handling heavy pieces of machinery 
and other heavy materials and in the case of piers or trans- 
fers, lifting that machinery or other heavy material onto the 
load carrying trucks or onto trailers, as the case may be, 
thereby saving a great amount of labor and time, 

The sight of electric trucks hauling baggage and mail in 
passenger terminals is a common one, but its importance can 
scarcely be enlarged upon, as while it is an established fact 
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that the savings shown by these trucks are from 58 to 80 
per cent over the old method of pulling the trucks by hand, 
there are some items which must be taken into consideration 
and on which it is impossible to place a value in dollars and 
cents; those are the relief to terminal congestion and the 
prompt despatch of trains resulting from avoidance of bag- 
gage detention. ‘This also applies to express and mail 
haulage. 
Shops and Storehouses 

The electric truck, particularly the elevating platform 
type and the crane truck, or a combination of the two types, 
are of such value in the shops and storehouses that the sav- 
ing is almost unbelievable, as the records submitted on 51 
electric trucks in 14 shops show a saving in labor as high 
as 89 per cent, and that without the later types of trucks de- 
signed for use in shops and storehouses. 

Records show that with the installation of one truck in 
the shops on one of the large eastern railroads, four men 
were displaced who were receiving 39 cents per hour which 
equals $3,744 per year. On the same railroad, in the shops 
located in another city, three trucks were installed, which dis- 
placed 11 men, who were receiving 42 cents an hour, or 
$11,088 per year. 

In the shop of another well known eastern road, an elec- 
tric truck was installed for handling car seats to and from 
the upholstery department to the cars. This truck showed 
a saving of $3,024 a year, and that at the time when the 
labor the truck displaced was receiving but 24 cents per 
hour. 

The shops of still another road in the east have in service 
four load-carrying trucks and one tractor and these have dis- 
placed 25 men with hand trucks, 8 horses or mules with 
drivers and the services of a switch engine for 2 hours a 
day; they show a saving over the former method of handling 
of $34,363 per year. 

The electric crane truck of 2000 lb. capacity will be found 
to be a valuable unit in shops for the handling of pumps 
to and from the locomotive, as well as in the handling of 
heavy castings, etc., picking the material up, placing it on 
the platform of the truck, carrying it to its destination 
quickly and depositing it where wanted, saving a great deal 
of time and labor. 


Electric Welding 


By H. A. Currie 
Assistant Electrical Engineer, New York Central 


During the past three years numerous articles have been 
written describing the progress in the art of electric weld- 
ing, covering the relative merits of machines, electrodes, 
methods of welding, current values and so forth. ‘These 
show the ever-increasing interest in the subject. 

The keen interest displayed by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was reflected in the appointment of the well 
known welding committee composed of representatives of 
shipping men, engineers, the government, colleges and rail- 
roads. The wide publicity given the work of this committee 
has had much to do with the great interest taken by manu- 
facturers, builders and railroads. 

This paper will be devoted to a brief resume of the weld- 
ing. facilities and general character of work done in the 
motive power shops of the New York Central. One 
phase of welding that has had but little attention paid to it 
is the fundamentally important one of preparation. This 
will be emphasized in the present paper. Railroad shops are 
are perhaps the largest users of arc welding machinery for 
repair purposes. 

',.-The facilities in New York Central shops consist both of 
D,,C. and A. C. units of various makes. Depending on local 
requirements they are either portable or in a fixed location. 
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Satisfactory results have been obtained from both types of 
equipment. 

The welding facilities consist of the single operator type 
of machine suitably located throughout the buildings and g, 
connected by bus lines that machines can be electrically cop. 
nected to any outlet throughout the shops. ‘This arrange. 
ment gives all the advantages of multiple operator machines 
with none of the disadvantages. 

The saving in our locomotive shop since electric welding 
was installed can hardly be calculated and the additiona] 
mileage that is obtained from locomotives is remarkable 
This is mainly due to the following: 

A. Greater permanency of repairs. 

B. Shorter periods in the shop, giving additional use of 
equipment. 

C. Existing shop facilities permit taking care of a larger 

















Example of Locomotive Cylinder Repair Work Done by 
Electric Arc Welding. 


number of locomotives than originally expected. 
gestion relieved. 

D. The use of worn and broken parts which without elec- 
tric welding would be thrown in the scrap pile. 

EK. The time required to make repairs is much less and 
requires fewer men. 

F. A smaller quantity of spare parts carried in stock. 

The following is a brief description of some of the work 
done on steam locomotives: 


Flue and Fire Box Welding 


The most important results are obtained by welding the 
boiler tubes to the back flue sheet. The average mileage be 
tween shopping an account of leaky flues on passenger loc 
motives was 100,000 miles. This has been raised to 200, 
000 miles with individual records of 275,000 miles. For 
freight this average has been raised from 45,000 to 100,000 
miles. At the time of locomotive shortage this effect was 
inestimable value. 

Good results have been obtained without the use of sand 
blast to prepare the tubes and sheets. The engine is eithet 
fired or an acetylene torch used to burn off the oil, alter 
which the metal is cleaned off with a scraping tool. ‘The 
ferrules are of course well seated and the tubes rolled back. 
The boiler is filled with water in order to cool the tubes, 
which having a much thinner cross section than the sheet, 
would overheat sufficiently to spoil the weld or burn the tube. 


Shop con- 
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The metal is then laid on, beginning at the bottom of the 
bead and working to the top. Records show that the time 
to weld a Pacific type locomotive boiler complete is 12 hours. 

A variety of repair work is readily accomplished in loco- 
motive fireboxes such as the welding of crown sheet patches, 
side sheet cracks and the reinforcing and patching of mud 
rings. Smokebox studs are also welded on. 


Side Frames, Couplers and Wheels 


Cracked main members of side frames are restored and 
wearing parts built up and reinforced. Because of acces- 
sibility no special difficulties are encountered in this work. 
Formerly this work was chiefly done with oil welding and 
some acetylene and thermit work, but it was very much more 
expensive as the preparation required considerable effort and 
took a good deal of time. 

Fifty per cent of the engines passing through the shops 
have worn and broken coupler parts and pockets. By weld- 
ing an average saving of about $15 per coupler is made. It 
costs about $30 in material and labor to replace a coupler 
and only $4 to repair the average broken coupler. The 
scrap value is about $5. 

Great success has resulted from various repairs to steel 
wheels and tires. Flat spots have been built up without re- 
moving the wheels from the locomotives, thus effecting a 
great saving in time and money. Building up sharp flanges 
saves about 3g inch cut off the tread, which when fol- 
lowed through means about $30 for a pair of wheels, a 
great increase in tire life and reduction. in shop costs. 


Cylinders 


The most interesting feature developed by arc welding 
was the accomplishment of cast iron welding. The diffi- 
culty in welding cast iron was that while the hot metal 
would weld into the casting, on cooling the strain would 
tear the welded portion away from the rest of the casting. 
Small studding was tried out with no success. Not until 
wrought iron studs, proportioned to the sectional strength 
of the casting, were used did any satisfactory welds turn 
out. Studding of this large size was looked upon with dis- 
trust as it was thought that the only weld was to the studding. 
This naturally meant that the original structure was con- 


siderably weakened due to the driliing. This, however, was ° 


not the case. ‘The large studding was rigid enough to hold 
against the cooling strains and prevented the welds in the 
casting from pulling loose, thus adding the strength of all 
the welded portion to that of the studs. In most cases 
where external clearance will permit, sufficient reinforcing 
can be added to more than compensate for the metal re- 
moved in drilling for the studs. 

Perhaps more skill is required for this class of welding, 
but with a properly prepared casting success is certain. A 
concrete case of the economy effected in welding a badly 
damaged cylinder on a Pacific type engine is as follows: 


WELpeED Jor. 


Cost of welding broken cylinder, labor and material.......... $125.00 

Length of time out of service, 5 days at $20 2 day.......... 100.00 

Scrap value of old cylinder (8,440 Ib. at 2.09 Ib.).........0005 177.00 

ONO ict alate Si oess cowreke ane bls OR Geek Sohn MRK S a Ee $402.00 
REPLACED CYLINDER 

Cost of new cylinder ready for locomotive..........ssese++: $1,000.00 

Labor Soe tL  e Re ee een se erie 150.00 

Locomotive out of service 18 days at $20 a day........eeeeeeee 360.00 

$1,510.00 

CRUE: CHE Ge IOI ins oo Naelacdex te re eeegaunes 402.00 

NT MEO 05.4 cose ah is oe ee SRR ee $1,108.00 


Some 25 locomotives have been repaired in this way at one 
shop alone. 

Many axles are being reclaimed by building up the worn 
parts. These are tender and truck axles which are worn on 
the journals, wheel fits and collars. The saving is about $25 
per tender axle and $20 for truck axles. 
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The range of parts that may be repaired or brought back 
to standard size by welding is continually expanding. Wear- 
ing surfaces on all motion links and other motion work, 
crosshead guides, piston rod crosshead fits, valves and valve 
seats, air, steam, sand and other pipes, keyes, pins and 
journal boxes have all been successfully welded. 

A large saving is effected in welding broken parts of shop 
tools and machinery. During the war this was of untold 
value, as in some cases it was out of the question to get the 
broken part replaced. 


Training of Operators 


This is the most important feature of arc welding. Success 
depends solely cn the men doing the work. They must be 
instructed in the use of the arc, the type, size and composition 
of the electrode for various classes of work and the charac- 
teristics of the various machines they will be called upon 
to use. A properly equipped school for teaching these matters 
would be a valuable adjunct for every railroad. Manufac- 
turers of equipment have recognized the importance of proper 
instruction and have equipped schools where men are taught 
free of charge. 


Supervision 


Co-ordinate with the actual welding is intelligent super- 
vision. The scope of the supervisors should include prepara- 
tion of the job for the welder and general oversight of the 
equipment in the shop. 

Thus the duties of the inspector might be summarized in 
the following points: 

1. To see that the work is properly prepared for the 

operator. 


2. The machines and wiring are kept in good condition. 

3. Proper electrodes are used. 

4. To inspect the welds in process of application, and 
when finished. 

5. To act as advisor and medium of interchange of 


welding practices from one shop to another. 

In work such as flue welding and industrial processes 
which repeat the same operation, piece work rates may be 
fixed. For varying repair jobs this method cannot be used 
with justice either to the operator or the job. 

Bare electrodes are used almost exclusively, even for A. C. 
welds. Whenever a new lot of electrodes is received it is good 
practice to make up test piece samples and subject them to 
careful tests and analysis. 

The sizes of electrodes and uses to which they are put are 
shown in the table. 


Size Type of Worl 
1/8 -in. Flue welding. 
5/32-in. For all repair work, broken frames, cylinders, etc. 
7/32-in. For building up wearing surfaces. 


General Rules 


In closing it will be well to point out a few general rules 

required to obtain satisfactory welds. 

1. The work must be arranged or chipped so that the 
electrode may be held approximately perpendicular to 
the plane of welding. When this cannot be accom- 
plished the electrode must be bent so that the arc will 
be drawn from the point and not the side of the elec- 
trode. For cast iron the studding must be properly 
arranged and proportioned. The surfaces to be welded 
must be thoroughly clean and free from grease and 
grit. 


2. The proper electrode and current value must be select- 
ed for the work to be done. 
3. The arc should be maintained as constant as possible. 


4. For nearly all work the prepared surface should be 
evenly welded over and then the new surfaces welded 


together. 
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Suitable shields or helmets must be used with proper 
color values for the lenses. 

For locomotive work a good operator will deposit an 
average of 1 and 1% lb. of electrode per hour. The 
limits are from 1 to 2 lb. High current values give 
more ductile welds, in proportion to deposited metal. 
For locomotive welding the great advantage of the arc 
over thermit, oil or acetylene welding is that prepara- 
tion at the weld is all that is necessary. No secondary 
preparation for expansion of the members is necessary. 
This is the great advantage in welding side frames. 
German Ships 


A fine tribute was paid to railroad work when a committee 
consisting of railroad men was appointed by Capt. E. P. 
Jessop, U. S. Navy, to report on the feasibility of making 
repairs by electric welding to the damaged German ships. 
This committee, headed by D. H. Wilson, after careful ex- 
amination reported that it was practicable to weld the dam- 
aged parts, as similar cast iron welding work was daily done 
in railroad shops. Machines and operators borrowed from 
the railroads were responsible for the speedy and thorough 
repairs to these ships. 

By being able to weld the damaged parts without removing 
them, the ships were released for transport service in three 
or four months instead of a year or more, as the Germans 
anticipated. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his report on the repairs to 
the German ships, has stated “that the repairs to these ships 
resulted in a saving of 12 months in time, enabling us to 
transport at least 500,000 troops to France and effected an 
economy which is conservatively estimated at upwards of 
$20,000,000. He further states that there was not a single 
instance of a defective weld, nor has one developed during 
the months of arduous service in which these ships have been 
engaged.” 

When it is considered that these repairs released a tonnage 
of nearly 290,000 tons, it will be realized what an important 
part electric welding played during the war. 


Electric Car Lighting 
By A. G. Oehler 
Associate Editor, Railway Age 


It is generally conceded that the railroads are in need of 
much new passenger car equipment. This, of course, includes 
car lighting equipment, and those interested in car lighting 
are asking what the equipment will consist of and how much 
is needed. 

At one time cars were lighted with candles. Candles were 
superseded by oil lamps, and oil lamps in turn were largely 
displaced by gas light. Now, if present day practice is 
continued, gas will in time become little more than a mem- 
ory. 

Types of Equipment in Use 


Electric train lighting can be divided into three general 
classes, i. e., head end, straight storage and axle systems. 
Head end systems usually consist of a steam turbo-generator 
set located in the baggage car, supplied with steam from the 
locomotive, working in conjunction with two or more storage 
batteries placed on the coaches. Where head end systems 
are used in conjunction with electric locomotives, a motor- 
generator set on the locomotive supplies the power for train 
lighting. For short suburban trains, some consideration is 
being shown to the use of a turbo-generator set located on 
the locomotive. The cars for this service are equipped with 
train lines, but without batteries. There is also a head- 
end axle system in which a large axle generator in the 
baggage car supplies power for lighting all the cars in the 
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train. Straight storage lighting is still in use to a consider. 
able extent, but is being rapidly displaced by axle lighting, 

There is still a large percentage of gas lighted cars in yge 
in the United States, but the general tendency is to adopt 
the 32-volt axle generator systems. 

There are six different types of axle lighting systems man. 
ufactured in the United States, each of which has its merit 
Practically all of this equipment which is in service, is belt 
driven and generators are either truck-mounted or body- 
hung. There are two general types of batteries, namely, the 
lead-acid and the nickel-iron. There is but one make of 
nickel-iron battery, but several of the lead-acid type. 


Maintenance 


The two biggest maintenance costs are, first, batteries and 
second, belts. Battery maintenance is kept at a minimum 
by keeping battery compartments and containers clean and 
painted, by proper flushing and particularly in the case of 
the lead cells, by avoiding excessive overcharge and complete 
or nearly complete discharge. It is also essential that the 
battery box be dust tight, that vent plugs be kept in place, 
connectors carefully maintained and regular inspection made 
for leaky tanks and general repairs. 

There are different kinds of current control for maintaip- 
ing proper charge in the batteries. In this connection it is of 
interest to mention the fact that modern practice indicates 
that the cutting in speed of the automatic switch is of much 
less importance than the minimum full load speed of the gen- 
erator. The size of the generator and of the battery is 
governed by the kind of car and the class of service in which 
the car is to be used. Recommendations have been made by 
the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers regarding a 
standard method for rating generators, material for armature 
shafts, bearings, grease retainers, etc., which will be of con- 
siderable interest to the prospective purchaser. These recom- 
mendations will appear in its 1919 proceedings. 

The factors of first importance in applying belts, whether 
for truck-mounted or body-hung generators, are that the 
pulleys must be in line, that the belt will clear the end sill 
and brake rigging by at least three inches and that the pulleys 
run true. This last consideration has been deemed of suffi- 
cient importance by the Master Car Builders’ Association to 
warrant the adoption, as recommended practice, of the use 
of rough turned axles for mounting axle pulleys. Careless 
switching in the yards is a common cause of belt trouble. 
Belts may be snapped off in the yards in this way, or s0 
strained that they are lost when the generator load is applied. 

Two gear-driven machines have recently appeared in the 
field which may prove to have considerable merit. Other 
types of gear and direct drive have been tried out in the past 
and discarded because of inherent faults such as difficulty 
of applying and removing the equipment and the high first 
cost. Much progress has been made, however, in the last 
few years in the use of gears in general and should a special 
axle be considered essential for belt operation, there would 
be several added arguments in favor of a gear drive. 


Lighting Fixtures 


The selection and placing of lighting fixtures in the cars 
has become a problem in illuminating engineering, and, fol- 
lowing modern lighting practice, the tendency has been 10 
provide general illumination with a few large units, placed 
along the center line of the car. Fixtures are designed and 
placed so as to give a certain number of foot candles illum- 
ination on the reading plane. Aside from light intensity are 
considered efficiency, uniformity, distribution, quality of il- 
lumination produced and artistic merit. For coach lighting 
and other classes of cars where efficiency is the primary 
object, the open-mounted reflector is the one most universal y 
used, and where appearance is the primary consideration, 
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sacrificed. 

Special lighting is required for certain cars and consists 
of berth lamps, reading lamps for parlor cars and composite 
or club cars, and special novelties for table lighting in diners. 
Aisle night lights for sleepers are probably the most recent 
development in car lighting. They are placed under alter- 
nate seat ends and consist of a fixture fitted with a ten-watt 
straight side bulb which throws light onto the aisle carpet 
through a green glass. They tend considerably to enhance 
the value of the upper berths. For postal cars, the specifica- 
tions of the Standard Car Committee of the Post Office 
Department must be met. Aluminum or aluminized metal 
reflectors are in very general use in postal and baggage cars, 
due to their high efficiency and durability. 


Lamps 


Both the type B and type C tungsten lamps are used, the 
type B supplying the need for units of 50 watts and less, 
and it appears that the type C lamps will be used to fill the 
requirements for 75 and 100 watt units. The type B lamps 
are made both as round and straight sided lamps. Based on 
1918 records, the sales of straight sided lamps exceeded 
those for round bulb lamps. This is probably due to the 
lower cost of the straight sided lamp, particularly in the 
larger sizes. 

Train Lines 


The time is too short to say more about car wiring than 
to mention the fact that the practice of equipping cars with 
train lines is generally recommended. It has been prac- 
tically demonstrated that good train lighting service may be 
had without them, but it is apparent that facilities for train 
line connections will greatly reduce the possibility of light 
failures. They are particularly desirable for the protection 
of mail cars. 


Amount of Equipment Needed 


I have stated that the railroads were in need of passenger 
cars and have endeavored to outline the fundamental con- 
siderations which enter into the purchase of car lighting 
equipment. Perhaps you would be interested in an esti- 
mate of how much the railroads are short. 

Between the years 1910 and 1916, the number of pas- 
senger cars in service increased from 47,095 to 54,774 or 
16 per cent. Meantime, the. increase in amount of travel 
was 36 per cent. In 1917 the increase in the number of 
passenger cars in service was 1,167. Government control 
was established at the beginning of 1918 and during that 
year only 131 cars were ordered for all the railroads. This 
year no substantial crders for passenger cars have been 
placed and owing to retirement of cars, there may have 
been some decrease. 

Passenger traffic in the meantime has increased. As 
already stated, the increase in travel from 1910 to 1916 
was 36 per cent. In 1917 alone, it was 14% per cent. In 
1918 the increase over 1917 was 8 per cent. In the first 
eight months of 1919, the passenger business handled was 
6.3 per cent greater than that handled in the same months 
of 1918. These cumulative increases since 1916 aggregate 
32 per cent. 

The large increase in passenger traffic in 1917 and 1918 
has been attributed chiefly to the movement of troops and 
to the traveling of their relatives and friends to and from 
the cantonments where they were located. Since 1918, how- 
ever, there has been a very large reduction in the movement 
of troops, and yet the statistics of the Railroad Administra- 
tion show that the amount of travel in July, 1919, was 12% 
per cent greater than in July, 1918. 

There is no apparent reason for doubting that the present 
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large amount of travel will continue, and even increase. In 
addition to this, the railroads have had to postpone their 
steel car program and, of course, in the past the replace- 
ment of wooden by steel passenger equipment has been a 
very important factor. If the railroads during the last three 
years had bought only as many passenger cars per year as 
they did in the preceding six years, they would have bought 
in this three years at least 7,000 more cars than they actually 
did. But the increase in passenger business in the last three 
years has been almost as great as in all of the preceding six 
years together. Taking into consideration both the very 
small number of passenger cars that has been bought dur- 
ing the last three years and the enormous increase in pas- 
senger business which has occurred, it is safe to say that the 
railways after they are returned to private operation would 
have to have at least 8,000 and probably 10,000 more pas- 
senger cars than they actually will have in order to handle 
their passenger business in the same way that they handled 
it in 1916. 

The largest number of cars ever built in one year in the 
United States and Canada was only 4,412, so it is apparent 
that conditions can not be entirely corrected at once, but I 
hope that consideration of these figures may aid the car 
lighting men in anticipating the size of the job they have 
ahead of them. 


A. R. E. A. Rail Studies 


ULLETIN No. 218 of the American Railway Engineering 
B Association which has just been issued contains the 

annual compilation of statistics of failed rails and the 
results of a number of individual and committee investiga- 
tions of different phases of the rail problem. The rail fail- 
ure statistics, which have been compiled by M. H. Wick- 
horst, engineer of tests for the rail committee, include the 
failures reported by the railroads of the United States and 
Canada for the year ending October 31, 1918, and cover 
rails rolled for 1913 and succeeding years. The ages of the 
rollings in track average as follows for the years shown be- 
low: 


De eriss eck aeayeekes bows 5 years BOGS 6.6 isccanaa eae 2 years 
SP ah ante seen eemeneee 4 years 2 * 2 eee ae eee 1 year 
PRR a i wwdsead tens ceesuts 3 years 1918..........++...+-several months 


The tonnage covered by the statistics in the report are as 
follows: 


Year rolled Bessemer Open-hearth Total 
Ci! Ae ere 155,417 1,550,938 1,706,355 
ES Sane 59,918 1,060,763 1,120,681 
Seen 12,14! 1,034,531 1,046,672 
aa aie aeae 42,399 1,191,628 1,234,027 
PP wiiehekay os 24,223 1,077,832 1,102,055 
UEP is ccee een 12,967 470,768 483,735 


It will be noted that rails of Bessemer steel have formed 
only a small part of the tonnage covered by the reports. The 
average weight of open-hearth rail reported for 1918 was 
101.5 lb. per yard, while that of Bessemer rail was 87.4 Ib. 
per yard, indicating that the open-hearth rail was placed 
in tracks demanding heavier service. In spite of this fact 
the Bessemer rail show a larger number of failures per 100 
track miles as is indicated by the following table: 


Failures per ; 
100 track miles Comparative failures 
Year Years — —— 4? ———— 
rolled service Open-hearth Bessemer Open-hearth Bessemer 
a 5 90,3 197.7 100 119 
| a 47.4 111.1 100 234 
i ee 3 33.8 62.7 100 186 
ee 2 27.9 41.6 100 149 - 


The most encouraging feature of the railroad situation as 
indicated by these reports is the steady decrease in the total 
number of failures per 100 track miles. The number of 
these failures per 100 track miles for five years’ service, as 
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shown in the reports of the rail committee for 1913 to 1918 
inclusive, is as follows: 


‘ 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Bessemer ......- 3.3 373.9 236.9 214.1 134.1 107.7 
Open-hearth ..... 370.! &.: 154.0 161.9 102.7 90.3 


OE Naw exes 277.3 198.5 176.3 107.1 91.9 


Study of Transverse Fissures on the Santa Fe 

On December 10, 1917, a train on the Gulf Lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was derailed by a rail which 
broke into 16 pieces and showed 13 transverse fissures. This 
rail was of 90-lb. Santa Fe section. The 51 remaining rails 
of this heat were located, removed from track, and sent to 
Topeka, Kan., where they were subjected to extensive tests 
to detect further indications of fissures. The drop and etch- 
ing tests indicated the presence of great numbers of cracks 
in the interior of the head of some of the rails, a few of 
which acted as nuclei for the growth of fissures in service. 
Chemical analyses showed rail steel of about the usual com- 
position, fairly evenly distributed and that the rails with 
fissures were all about the same composition as the other 
rails. ‘The physical properties of the rails were about nor- 
mal in the different parts of the section, except that the rails 
with fissures were low in ductility in the head, both longi- 
tudinally and transversely. 


Relation Between Length of Service and Transverse 


Fissures 

W. C. Cushing, chief engineer maintenance, Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh, has prepared a monograph de- 
scribing a set of rails which have given long service to 
determine whether these rails show any indication of trans- 
verse fissures. 

The study started with the assumption that if stored up 
internal stresses in rails proceeding in combination from 
three principal components which affect them in service, 
namely: (1) cooling strains of fabrication; (2) cold-rolling 
strains from wheel loads; (3) direct stresses in the track, 
tell the whole story of the cause of “transverse fissures” then 
it might be reasonably expected that rails especially long 
in service would be not only likely to have that type of de- 
fect, but would be almost certain to have it, particularly if 
the elastic limit of the metal were very low, thus reducing 
the ration between it and the wheel load, six rails were 
selected as follows: 

English rails (wrought iron), Louisville Division 
German rails (iron and steel pile), Long Island R. R 

R. R., Bessemer, Pittsburgh Division 
. R. R., Bessemer, Columbus Division 

. S.C. E., Bessemer, Pittsburgh Division 
. R. R., Bessemer, Cincinnati Division 


Nothwithstanding the high internal stresses, low elasticity 
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and lack of homogeneity in the structure, a close examing- 
tion failed to disclose any signs of transverse fissures. Mr 
Cushing concluded that “it is reasonable to expect, there. 
fore, that, if severity of service, especially by exceedingly 
heavy wheel loads, be the sole cause of the defect known 
as transverse fissure, these rails, after their unusually long 
service, and in some of the cases under the heaviest wheel 
loads in use, would be sure to be filled with transverse fis. 
sures. That such was proved by careful examination pot 
to be the fact, that rails adjacent to and undergoing pre- 
cisely the same conditions of service as those in which 
transverse fissures have been found to not have any, and that 
rails never put into service as well as those which have been 
in service, have been shown by Waring and Wickhorst to con- 
tain microscopical cracks, seems to prove beyond a doubt that 
the cause, the real cause of transverse fissures must be sought 
in the processes of manufacture. The wheel loads are the 
instruments of development from the initial defect, and jt 
is true that the service has become uncommonly severe. The 
real office of a rail is to undergo service, and we will cop- 
tinue to seek a material which will fulfill the requirements 
of the service.” 


Intensity of Pressure on Rails 


A sub-committee of the Rail committee which has been 
investigating the intensity of pressure due to wheel loads 
submitted a report based on a series of tests from which the 
following conclusion is taken: 

The service experiment seems to indicate that with this 
section and composition of rail (100 lb. P. S. section, prae- 
tically the same as the A. R. A., “B” section, of 0.666 
carbon), the load of 25,000 Ib. per car wheel should not be 
exceeded, but the committee is not prepared to accept this 
as a general conclusion. The intensity of pressure which a 
given spot on the head of a rail will stand is evidently in- 
fluenced by the resistance of the metal surrounding. that 
spot, a larger or differently shaped head may yield to a 
much less extent. : Some of the New York Central experi- 
ments show that where the wheel and rail contour fit, th 
areas of contact with a given load are much increased and 
this by longer contact across the head. If but one wheel 
contour and but one rail contour existed and could be 
maintained, this would go far toward settling the question. 
but it must be remembered that with the existing diversity 
due to modifications of the original contour produced by 
service, this ideal condition is not likely to be reached. It 
is very certain that the practice of allowing wheel contours 
to depart widely from the original standard before renewal 
or returning is at the direct expense of severe punishment 
of any rail section that can be devised. 


























Scenes on the Government’s Alaska Railroad. Left, Effect of Blast Near Mile 97. Right, Steel Gang at Mile 166 
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Convention of State and Federal Regulators 


Walker D. Hines and Clyde B. Aitchison Address the 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners 


convention of the National Association of Railway 

and Utilities Commissioners, held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., October 14 to 16 inclusive, were 
the addresses by Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads, Clyde B. Aitchison, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Charles E. Elmquist, president of the 
Association, and Max Thelen, director of the Division of 
Public Service of the United States Railroad Administration. 
In addition the numerous reports, especially the one of the 
committee on public ownership and operation, evoked wide- 
spread interest and called forth earnest discussion. 

Representatives of state commissions of 24 states answered 
the roll call at the opening session of the convention, the 
total number of delegates being approximately 100. With 
the heads of the Railroad Administration, the Interstaee 
Commerce Commission and the Division of Public Service 
on the program it was but natural that the major portion 
of the convention’s time was devoted to the discussion of 
problems relating to the regulation of common carriers by 
both state and federal bodies. In many of the addresses 
and reports relating to these subjects it was conceded by 
both federal and state regulating officials that state regula- 
tion of common carriers was essential. The conflict over 
the right of state and federal regulating bodies to prescribe 
rules for the transportation systems which had arisen during 
the period of federal control seemed to be satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

A majority of those who spoke on the general subject of 
public ownership and operation of railroads, including those 
named above, declared themselves heartily in favor of a 
return to private operation with suitable federal legislation. 
The champion of the opposing side was Laurence B. Finn, 
chairman of the Kentucky Railroad Commission, who ad- 
dressed the convention at his own request on the necessity 
for government ownership and operation of common 
carriers. 

The convention was opened on October 14, by John W. 
McCardle, a member of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, who delivered the address of welcome. In ad- 
dition Governor Goodrich of Indiana welcomed the dele- 
gates to Indianapolis and outlined his views on the rail- 
way situation as follows: 


Governor Goodrich Emphasizes 
Need for Increase in Rates 


+: OUTSTANDING FEATURES of the thirty-first annual 


“IT am of the opinion that the railroads should be returned 

to their owners at the very earliest possible moment. There 
's no good reason for delay, once Congress has provided a 
method of control and arranged to compensate them for 
equipment purchased by the federal administration and not 
necessary in peacetime operation, and for other losses in- 
cident to the government’s seizing these properties. 
_ “If present rates are not adequate, the director should 
immediately increase them, or in case of his failure to act, 
Congress should direct the advance of rates so as to fully 
cover the deficit in current operating revenues. This deficit 
should not be met out of the federal treasury. 

“So long as the railroads are under government super- 
vision, they should be freed from the operation of the Sher- 
man and Clayton acts and encouraged to consolidate, but in 
such fashion as to preserve the great competitive systems 
which have developed in our country and which have made 
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the American railroads, before the government took posses- 
sion of them, such marvels of efficiency and economic 
operation. 

‘There is only one way to restore the old spirit of loyalty, 
the morale of the organization, and that is to restore the roads 
to their owners and permit the rebuilding of the human ele- 
ment, which is so vital to efficient and economical manage- 
ment. The longer the return is delayed, the more difficult 
the problem and the longer will it take again to restore our 
railroads to their former efficiency. 

“T can see no good reason why the roads cannot be re- 
turned at once under adequate rates to permit them to go 
on, with the assurance that the government will fully com- 
pensate them for losses incurred by reason of government 
operation, and aid them in financing their obligations to 
the government and then work out the final plan afterward.” 


Clyde B. Aitchison on Railroad Problem 


Clyde B. Aitchison, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who followed Governor Goodrich at the open- 
ing session of the convention concurred in the letter’s views 
regarding the necessity for a return to private ownership 
and operation, and in addition outlined specific recommen- 
dations for the final solution of the railroad problem. 

Mr. Aitchison said there must be a far greater degree of 
unification and utilization of facilities, terminals and equip- 
ment than ever before and that future railway construction 
should be limited to that which is necessary and convenient 
for governmental purposes and the public. 

As a necessary means of preventing wasteful competition, 
he recommended a national regulating body, which would 
have power to prescribe the minimum rate as well as the 
maximum. ‘This authority, he said, has long reposed in 
many of the state regulating tribunals, but has never been 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. He also 
said a modification of the present plan of district traffic 
committees, under the direction of public authority, may be 
necessary during the readjustment stage that the carriers 
and the country may be spared the burden of anything ap- 
proaching a rate war. 

With the return of the properties and until the corpora- 
tions have had an opportunity to make their own adjust- 
ments it seems reasonable, Mr. Aitchison said, that the gov- 
ernment should stand behind unavoidable losses from opera- 
tion on the ground that to a large extent the increased costs 
constitute a direct cost of war and should be bore as such. 

Regarding the labor situation, the speaker declared that 
legislation must be provided for speedy and adequate means 
of enforcing the just demands of employees, but that the 
country is entitled to protection against the irretrievable 
damage which must follow if either party to the dispute 
insists upon being the final judge of the justice of its own 
cause and stops the wheels of commerce. 


President Elmquist on Federal and State Regulation 


Charles E. Elmquist, president of the association, in de- 
livering the president’s address at the opening session, re- 
viewed the war-time activities of the state public service com- 
missions, their relationship with the federal Railroad and 
Fuel Administrations, and cautioned the commissioners to 
give particular attention in the future to the tendency of the 
public in peace time to demand lower rates from public 
utilities, while the cost of materials and supplies are in- 
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creasing. In regard to the railroad problem Mr. Elmquist 
said in part: 

“Advocates of government ownership, or the Plumb plan, 
and those who favor a continuation of government operation 
for the political advantage which might arise therefrom in 
the ensuing national campaign, naturally oppose the final 
consideration of railroad legislation during the special ses- 
sion. But adjournment without passing such legislation may 
throw the whole question into the national campaign, in 
which event remedial legislation may be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

“There should be no uncertainty upon this question. De- 
lay seriously interferes with the readjustment of our business 
activities and strengthens the conviction of many persons 
that the time has come for this government to assume the 
permanent ownership and operation of the transportation 
lines, coal mines, packing plants, flour and lumber mills, 
coal and oil lands, steel plants, banks and many other im- 
portant industries. 

“We are accustomed to privately operated railroads, and 
the experience which has been gained during the two years 
of federal operation has not convinced the American people 
that private operation is a failure. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that regulation must be rounded out so as to give the 
people more perfect control over the rates, service, standard- 
ization, operating costs, consolidations, and extensions of 
those arteries of commerce. No serious consideration should 
be given to the question of public ownership until it has 
been demonstrated by experience that private operation, sub- 
ject to more perfect regulation, fails to produce satisfactory 
service at reasonable rates, or that the enforcement of statu- 
tory laws will prevent periodical financial mismanagement. 

“Congress is about to kick the anti-trust law into the 
middle of the ocean and permit consolidations subject to 
the approval of public authorities. It is difficult to say 
whether sentiment for the consolidation of railroads is real 
or artificial, but it nevertheless exists. Every combination 
of railroads means an extension of monopoly and imposes 
upon Congress and the states the absolute duty of seeing to 
it that the arm of regulation shall secure for the people that 
adequate service which competition has in a large measure 
provided for them. 

“Remarkable as it may seem, the railroads, bankers and 
securities holders unite in demanding government regulation 
of capital issues. 

“Corporations have taken advantage of federal operation 
to standardize and unify rates, charges, practices and classi- 
fications. They have persistently advocated centralization 
of all rate-making power in the federal government. ‘Regu- 
lation by forty-eight commissions’ is held forth as a great 
menace, although most railroad systems operate through only 
a few states. Railroad emissaries fail to mention the good 
work done by state authorities, but any mistake or alleged 
radical action of a state commission or court is shouted from 
the housetops.” 

In concluding his address Mr. Elmquist presented his 
resignation as general solicitor of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners to take effect on 
December 1, 1919. Mr. Elmquist has held this position for 
the past two years, and in addition to the aid he has given 
in the carrying on of valuation work both by federal and 
state commissions he has served as representative of the 
state commissions in dealing with the Railroad Administra- 
tion and has been instrumental in the elimination of diffi- 
culties which have arisen over the right of state and federal 
regulating bodies. 

The principal addresses before the convention were deliv- 
ered at the annual banquet held on the evening of October 
15. The speakers were Director General Hines, who talked 
of the railroads under government control; Chairman Ait- 
chison, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who spoke 


traffic. 
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of the transition from government to private control; Charles 
E. Elmquist, retiring president of the association, who spoke 
on state commissions, and Max Thelen, director of the Di- 
vision of Public Service. 


Director General Hines Reports on His Stewardship 


Mr. Hines said in part: 

‘““My experience in Washington has convinced me if I had 
not been convinced of it before that this country is too big 
a place to be run from Washington; I attach the very great. 
est importance to representation of the public through loca] 
agencies which are directly in touch with the people, so from 
the time I became director general I felt one of the important 
things to do was to endeavor to avail myself to the fulles 
possible extent of the assistance and support of the state 
utility commissions throughout the country. It is therefore 
gratifying to me at this time that I have this audience of 
the state utility and public service commissioners of the 
country, to whom I can render an account of my stewardship 
as director general of railroads. 

The railroads of the country at the present time are han- 
dling a larger business than they handled last year, and the 
business they handled last year was larger than the business 
they had handled in preceding years. They are doing that 
at rates which represent a lower proportion of the value of 
the things transported than I believe has ever been true in 
the past. We know from experience that the price of nearly 
everything has gone up far more than the cost of its produc- 
tion has justified, but the price of transportation has gone up 
in less proportion than has the cost of producing it. 

“It is hard to express adequately the scope of the work 
of the movement of troops. In the twenty months ending 
with August, 1919, there were seven billion passenger miles 
of service performed in the handling of troops in this coun- 
try, and that was to a very large extent in addition toa 
practically normal passenger traffic. 


INADEQUACY OF EQUIPMENT 


“In spite of this enormous volume of traffic the freight 
traffic is larger now than it was at the same time last year 
and it was larger then than in preceding years, so we have 
a condition where we are unable to meet the demands for 
This has always been true in times of heavy volume 
of business, but there are some special and obvious reasons 
for the difficulty which now confronts the railroads in han- 
dling all the business which is being offered, and that is the 
inadequacy of facilities and especially of freight cars. The 
reason more facilities are not provided is that in the year 
or two preceding federal control of the railroads the normal 
addition to cars and other transportation facilities were not 
met, because prices were very high, labor was scarce, and 
financing on the part of the railroad companies was un- 
usually difficult. When federal control began it therefore 
began with a railroad plant that was not as large as it ought 
to have been to handle the business. During the first year 
of federal control there was a severe limitation as to the 
amount of material that could be taken from other war pur 
poses to use for providing additional railroad facilities. 
After the most careful study it was decided that the Rail- 
road Administration could not hope to get material for more 
than a hundred thousand freight cars, and that was the num- 
ber that was ordered, and even then we found it was so diffi 
cult to get the materials for these freight cars that very few 
of the cars could be constructed in the year 1918. 

“When the year 1919 began we were confronted with 4 
new difficulty in the way of adding to the facilities and that 
was that federal control naturally was approaching its end 
from the time the armistice was signed. The governmelt 
was not in a position with the end of federal control in sight 
to provide new government funds to acquire additional facil- 
ities beyond what had already been provided. More than 
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that, the failure of the appropriation on the 4th of March 
last, which had been sought by the Railroad Administra- 
fin to enable it to meet its obligations already incurred, 
postponed the construction of even the hundred thousand 
cars that had been ordered, because they could not be paid 
jor, and the equipment companies naturally had to slow 
down on their production. The railroad companies were 
unwilling to furnish money for new equipment because of 
uncertainty as to their own future, so the result has been 
that the Railroad Adm‘nistration during the year 1919 has 
not been in position to prcv-de any additional facilities ex- 
cept those which were needed, ¢s an emergency measure, 
unless the railroad companies were willing to furnish the 
money, and the result is that at the present time the Rail- 
road Administration has been unable to order or obtain au- 
thority to order any cars in addition to the hundred thousand 
that were ordered last year. So that that inadequacy of 
facilities, which were inadequate before the federal control 
began, and which have become increasingly inadequate since 
that time, principally accounts for the fact that the facilities 
now are not sufficient to handle all of the enormous business 
which is offering to the railroads of the country. And yet, 
even with that, we are handling more business than we did 
last year, and then we handled more than we ever did before. 


FACING A GRAVE PERIL 


“We are in a waiting and uncertain situation with refer- 
ence to the provision of transportation facilities, and it is 
a matter of very grave concern to the country. I have no 
reason to believe that the business will not be heavy again 
next year, when the railroads will be back under private 
control and when they may find it difficult to pool their 
facilities and use them as fully as they can be and are used 
under a unified control. Now, if this period of uncertainty 
and waiting shall be prolonged for any considerable length 
of time the result is going to be that there can be no timely 
planning for facilities to handle next year’s business. In 
my judgment, if the legislation cannot take definite shape 
during the month of December, so that the railroads will 
know where they stand, and can begin making their plans to 
get the additional facilities they will undoubtedly need to 
handle the business of next fall, the country will be most 
disastrously handicapped next fall in having its business 
moved, so I regard that as perhaps the most compelling rea- 
son why the legislation providing for the future of the rail- 
roads shall be pushed through with the greatest expedition, 
and shall be adopted not later than some time in December, 
because unless these plans can be entered upon by the first 
of the new year I do not see how they can be effectively 
brought to a realization in time to handle the heavy business 
of the latter part of next summer and the following fall. 1 
say, I think this ought to be done in December, and that 
carries with it the implication of what the President has 
already announced—his intention to hand the railroads back 
to the owners on the thirty-first of December. 

“Our handling of this larger freight business at the pres- 
ent time is being accomplished without some of the impor- 
tant aids which we had last year in dealing with this matter. 
One matter of very great importance last year was the zoning 
of coal, whereby we acquired a very much larger efficiency 
out of the coal equipment, because consumers were required 
‘0 get their coal from nearby mines, and unnecessarily long 
hauls of coal were prevented. That naturally terminated 
with the war and the result has been that the old custom 
has again been resorted to, and the amount of car mileage 
how required to carry a given tonnage of coal in the country 
py been very greatly increased. 

. Again, under the control of the Food Administration and 
with the patriotic zeal of the people we got a heavy car load- 
ing last year, which had never been realized before, and 
which admitted of the traffic being carried in fewer cars 
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than before. We are doing what we can to accomplish heavy 
loading this fall, but we can hardly hope to get the result 
which could be and was accomplished under war conditions. 


MovING THE GRAIN CROP 


“We are endeavoring as far as necessary by an emergency 
movement to provide whatever cars are required to trans- 
port grain to the capacity of the elevators. We are now 
making a study to find any elevator space that is not occu- 
pied, with a view to finding the cars and supplying them to 
haul grain until that space is filled and then to supply cars 
to whatever extent is necessary to keep the elevators filled. 
The extent to which the elevators can be relieved of grain 
will largely depend on the rapidity of the export movement, 
and that will depend on foreign buying, and on the ocean 
tonnage available, so that in the last analysis the speed with 
which the grain crop will move is likely to be controlled by 
export movement, and that in turn will be controlled by the 
foreign buying and by the ocean tonnage. 

“There were a number of very complicated influences 
which had the result of bringing about an unusual propor- 
tion of bad order cars, in the early part of the summer. In 
June we gave instructions to overcome that difficulty. About 
the time those instructions got into effect we had the very 
serious and widespread strikes on the part of the shop men 
in the month of August, and that set back our program to 
a very serious extent, but beginning with about the middle 
of August we have rapidly overcome that position. We have 
diminished the number of bad order cars by about 45,000, 
and at the same time we have brought into service some of 
the new cars which we ordered last year, to the extent of 
about 40,000; so that the situation with respect to the num- 
ber of cars available for service is rapidly improving, and 
yet the demands for services are apparently increasing more 
rapidly than the cars can be found for that service. All of 
which goes back to the condition that there are not enough 
cars in the country and that there will not be until we can 
get a definition of the situation on the basis to which the 
railroad companies can proceed to buy the additional equip- 
ment they need. 


THE LABpor SITUATION 


“You have heard a great deal, and should, about extreme 
cases of increases in pay to the railroad employees. In that, 
as in so many other things, it is the extreme cases that are 
dwelt upon, whereas in a matter of this sort we must look 
at the general situation. The general situation is that the 
average increases in rates of pay which have been made for 
railroad employees throughout the United States has been 
about 50 per cent over the rates of pay which were in effect 
in December, 1917. I have yet to learn of any important 
industry which has shown a more conservative average of 
increase in pay in the same time, in view of the war con- 
ditions which made increases in pay both proper and neces- 
sary, and while this increase in the rate of pay has been 
about 50 per cent, the increase in the earnings per individual 
has been less than that, because the number of hours the 
individual employee works is less than the number of hours 
he was working in December, 1917, under the war pressure 
then prevailing and under the longer hours which were then 
established. 

“T am aware that it is the present habit to condemn labor 
unsparingly. I believe this is unjust. I believe most of the 
extreme positions which have been taken by labor have been 
the reaction from extreme and unjust positions which have 
been taken in the past by employers, and I believe, too, 
that a large part of the present manifestations on the part 
of labor are simply a part of the world-wide unrest that we 
see on everv hand. I think it is unfortunate for us to drift 
into an attitude of settled antagonism to labor, because labor 
is a very important part of the community, and in the long 
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run we must find a proper modus vivendi whereby we can 
secure the proper co-operation with labor, and I believe, by 
patience and fairmindedness, as well as firmness, that that 
can be accomplished, and I think it is unfortunate and not 
in the public interest to develop a bitter hostility on account 
of these manifestations at present, which I regard as tem- 
porary and which are momentary growths of the unsettled 
conditions which have been the result of the war. 


EXAMPLES OF IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


“T believe there is the most earnest desire to find ways 
to improve the efficiency of railroad operation. And I want 
to give you a few illustrations, which are mere types of many 
things that have been done. 

“At the outset of the Railroad Administration it was de- 
cided to make a careful check of the practices that obtained 
in the roundhouses, in the handling of locomotives, and the 
practices that obtained in handling locomotives in terminals. 
A most careful study was made of that subject and it was 
found that there was room for very considerable improve- 
ment, and the present indications are that we are saving 
from fifteen to twenty million dollars a year on account of 
improved methods of handling the locomotives in the round- 
houses and at the terminals. 

“Another matter that was taken up with great activity 
was the matter of fuel conservation, to get a better quality 
of fuel, to see that it was ffred with more care, to see that 
greater efficiency was gotten out of it. The railroad officers 
and engineers, the firemen and trainmen, and the shopmen 
throughout the country were interested in that work. Con- 
ferences and discussions were held all over the country, and 
our present belief is that we are saving from twenty to thirty 
millions of dollars a year on account of the improvements 
that have been made in our conservation of locomotive fuel, 
without any reference to the conservation of fuel in station- 
ary power plants. 

“We undertook early in the Railroad Administration to 
adopt standard operating statistics, so as to bring out the 
various elements of railroad efficiency, and so that we could 
compare what was done on one railroad with what was done 
before, and what was done on one railroad with what was 
done on anether railroad. The result is that these statistics, 
which had never before been developed for the railroads of 
the country, as a whole, have been so developed that many 
of the railroads now get information about their own opera- 
tion which they did not have before, and all the railroads 
now have an opportunity to compare theirs with those of 
other railroads, which was before impossible. 

‘Another matter: In the spring I took up the proposi- 
tion that the railroads were not in a position to supervise 
their expenditures for maintenance of way and structures, 
and expenditures for equipment, to the same extent and with 
the same success that they supervised their expenditures in 
the movement of trains. The regional directors took the mat- 
ter up at my request, and each one held conferences with all 
his federal managers. They exchanged the minutes of their 
meetings, and the federal managers then held conferences 
with all their subordinates, and local committees were formed 
and there has been a study of ways and means to improve 
the efficiency of supervision in all maintenance matters, and 
that is where a very large part of the total operating ex- 
pense is found. There has been a greater study of that phase 
of railroad administration than ever before in the history of 
the country, and there has been a reaching out to find new 
units of comparison, so that each officer can see whether his 
subordinates are using their labor and material to the best 
advantage, so that one operating division can be compared 
with another, and so that there may be more efficient super- 
vision of the men themselves. And I believe that we are 
getting very important progress in that direction. 

“The most: progressive railroads had been doing things of 
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this sort for years. We do claim that we did take advantage 
of a very broad opportunity that was given to us to develop 
a similar interest on the part of all railroads, and to develop 
a comparative interest as between different railroads, 

“In addition to that we have been endeavoring to encoyr- 
age the enlistment of the interest of the employees in these 
matters, because the employees see a great deal that can be 
improved upon, and we are trying to encourage a situation 
where they will feel encouraged to come forward with thei 
suggestions and criticisms, and will feel that they will pe 
welcome in doing so, instead of being criticised. My sincere 
judgment is that in all these matters that I have used fo 
illustrations, as well as in a great many others, the things 
that have been done by the Railroad Administration, simply 
on account of the opportunity it had, and which the rajj- 
roads themselves did not have before, are going to bear fryit 
in increasing measure for a long time to come. 


MAINTAINING THE PROPERTIES 


“We have another branch to our work which is of gy. 
preme importance. We are charged with the task, repre- 
senting the United States government, of settling with the 
railroad corporations, after two years of occupation of prop- 
erty worth, perhaps, sixteen to eighteen billions of dollars. 
or more, and with perhaps two hundred and twenty-five oy 
two hundred and fifty thousand miles of railroad, with all 
sorts of incidental properties which have been included. 

“We devised a standard form of contract which the rail- 
road companies and the government entered into. Those 
contracts are necessarily complicated, because they deal with 
one of the most complicated of subject matters. The ques- 
tions that arise under those contracts are bewildering in 
number, and in their complexity, and it will be a work of 
supreme importance, involving hundreds of millions, and 
even billions, of dollars of the government money in work- 
ing out a proper and just final settlement. 

“One of the most important phases of that subject is the 
question of the maintenance of the properties. ‘The statute 
contemplates, and the standard contract provides, that the 
properties shall be turned back in the condition in which 
they were received. But the contract also provides that the 
government shall be deemed to have complied with the ob- 
ligation if it shall have spent upon the properties the same 
amount that was spent on them during the test period of 
three years, for similar purposes, making due allowances 
for differences in prices of wages and use of the property. 
So that is one of our greatest problems, to maintain the 
properties up to what the contract contemplates, and to avoid 
over-maintenance. We have given that a great deal of study. 
We have had in many instances to cut down budgets that 
were proposed for railroad companies. On the other hand, 
it has been impossible, on account of the scarcity of mate- 
rials which existed during the war, to obtain for all rail- 
roads all of the materials that they put on the properties 
during the test period. 

“Broadly speaking, my judgment is that we will be able 
to show, at the end of this year, that in the aggregate we 
have spent on the property what the contract contemplates; 
that what we may be short in some respects has been made 
up in other respects. The general impression, which bas 
been disseminated to a consideartble extent, is that the rail 
roads have been seriously under-maintained during federal 
control, is altogether erroneous, and the balance, one way 
or the other, will not be a large figure, considering the 
enormous amounts that are involved. 

“Now, in addition to these problems, we have another one, 
and that is not a small one. That is the problem of effect 
ing the transfer of these properties back to private control. 
That is a vastly more difficult problem than was that of the 
government in taking over these properties. I am particl: 
larly anxious that this transfer back to private control shall 
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be made without disturbing the public service, and without 
subjecting the traveler or the shipper to confusion or uncer- 
tainty as to how he shall conduct his business when the 
railroad companies resume control, which control will not be 
ynified, and may not have the uniform practices which have 
revailed during government control.” 

The reports made by the several committees to the asso- 
ciation were all adopted, although in several instances they 
prought forth lengthy discussion. ‘These reports are briefly 
as follows: 

Valuation 


The valuation committee of the association reported the 
status of valuation work in the United States during the 
past year and outlined briefly the work of the association’s 
Bureau of Valuation in assisting the federal government in 
this work. ‘The committee also recommended that, in view 
of the fact that many of the carriers will urge that the cost of 
reproduction new should be based upon the prices which 
have prevailed during the abnormal war period, all regulat- 
ing commissions should begin now to give close attention to 
that question. 


Railroad Rates in Inter-Mountain States 


The special committee appointed to confer with the direc- 
tor general of railroads in reference to passenger rates on 
federal controlled railroads in the states of Arizona, Nevada 
and New Mexico with a view of having the rates in these 
states reduced from 4, 5 and 6 cents to the general basis of 3 
cents per mile, reported the results of its conferences with 
William G. McAdoo and Walker D. Hines, and after out- 
lining the financial result of this extra fare in Arizona, Ne- 
vada and New Mexico stated that the commission of the three 
states involved have decided to tile a joint complaint before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the hope of obtaining 
a 3-cent per mile rate by attacking the interstate rates from 
and to those states. Immediately following the presentation 
of this report Commissioner F. A. Jones of the Arizona 
Corporation Commission introduced a motion that the con- 
vention go on record as opposing more than a 3-cent per 
mile passenger rate on any of the Class A railroads of the 
United States. A substitute motion was later presented by 
Mr. Jones, and when the attitude of the convention seemed 
to be fully against adoption of the motion it was withdrawn. 


Special War Committee 


The report of the special war committee dwelt largely on 
the action taken by its chairman and members on legislative 
questions in connection with the solution of the railroad 
problem. In addition the report outlined the efforts of this 
committee to adjust satisfactorily the status of state com- 
missions as regulating bodies, and the recommendations 
made by the committee to the House and Senate committees 
investigating the railroad problem. The position taken by 
the committee was, in general, in opposition to any form of 
government ownership or operation of the railroads and in 
support of the Esch-Pomerene bill with amendments which 
would preserve the police powers of the state with respect to 
service, utilities, a>andonment, extensions and rates, and 
also to the proper co-operation between state and federal au- 
thority. In addition, the committee recommended that the 
existing interstate and intra-state rates, fares, charges and 
lassifications, be continued in force for a period not beyond 
July 1, 1921, 


Railroad Service, Accommodations and Claims 


Pap yr made by your committee through the commis- 
€ various states,’’ said the committee on the above 
subject, “disclose that owing to jurisdiction being limited 
re a - acting in an advisory capacity to officers of the 

eral Railroad Administration, state authorities have been 
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unable to accomplish as much as might be hoped for with 
reference to an improvement surrounding railroad service 
and accommodations, and the handling of railroad claims 
during the past year. 

“With respect to restoration of train service, particularly 
on branch lines, the attitude of railroad officials has been 
generally that the trains which were discontinued were those 
which were the least profitable, and in fact unprofitable, 
and that therefore these trains should not be restored. While 
these contentions as to unprofitableness are in many in- 
stances true, the convenience of the public has frequently 
been overlooked. ‘The reasonable convenience of the public, 
to whom the carrier owes its first duty, should be the de- 
termining factor in such matters. Even though the passen- 
ger revenue derived from a particular train on a branch line 
may not indicate a profit, it will generally be found that the 
total revenues of all kinds received from traffic on the branch 
will amply justify the operation of passenger trains as a con-_ 
venience of the public. The operation of passenger trains 
for the reasonable convenience of the public is a part of the 
price which the carrier should justly pay for the privilege of 
enjoying the generally profitable freight business of a branch 
line. 

“With reference to the handling of package freight, there 
appears to be some conflict of opinion as to the results ob- 
tained by the ‘Sailing Day’ plan inaugurated by the Railroad 
Administration, and which was later curtailed to a large de- 
gree. In most instances where the plan proved a failure, it 
was probably due to inadequate freight house terminal and 
transfer facilities, which continue to be the biggest problem 
to contend with in the handling of package freight. Con- 
siderable objection is made against delays occasioned by 
holding package shipments until a minimum weight of 
10,000 lb. has accumulated. However, in order to properly 
conserve equipment, it is doubtful if this practice should 
be discontinued. 

“The establishment of more refrigerator car lines on way- 
freight runs, should be encouraged in every possible way. 
Commissions in the various states might properly co-operate 
with the state agricultural and marketing departments, with 
«a view of having refrigerator car lines established, in order 
to get the excess overproduction of perishable food stuffs 
to populous centers. 

“The closing of stations and the abandonment of unprofit- 
able lines, both steam and electric, constitute a class of cases 
which appear to be steadily increasing before many commis- 
sions. ‘The reported decisions indicate that all commissions 
grant the desired authority in such cases only with the great- 
est reluctance, and after showing is made of hopeless in- 
solvency or long continued operation at a loss. A carrier 
should be permitted to forego its obligations to the public, 
only in cases of the most extreme urgency, and it is needless 
to say that the caution displayed by all commissions with 
respect to such cases, is to be highly eommended. 

“Claims for loss and damage, and overcharges, while ap- 
parently being handled more expeditiously on the part of 
some carriers, continue to be a constant source of annoyance 
and friction with others. Overcharge claims as in the past 
are occasioned largely through failure of agents and rate 
clerks t o properly revise billing. It appears a hopeless mat- 
ter for agents at small stations to keep their tariff files in 
proper order, making it impossible to keep in touch with the 
current rates, even if the agent possesses sufficient knowl- 
edge to interpret a tariff. Some of the more progressive 
lines have a corps of tariff inspectors employed, whose duty 
it is to visit all stations frequently for inspection of the 
tariff file, and to instruct agents and rate clerks in the proper 
use of such tariffs. This work is to be commended in every 
way, as enabling employees to make correct quotations to 
the public, and eliminating many overchange claims. 

“Complaints are made in some sections, of refusal of cer- 
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tain carriers to join with shippers in reparation claims, un- 
less claimant can furnish proof of actual financial loss, the 
practice resulting in some instances in injustices to claim- 
ants. 

“Complaint is also made that numerous carriers are going 
back in their records, over a period of several years, and 
digging up undercharges of all kinds, and presenting bills 
for collection. This entails in most instances a severe hard- 
ship on former consignees, who had no knowledge of the 
fact that their freight bills were incorrect, and who cannot 
now collect, in turn, by deducting from the invoice, or add- 
ing to the selling price of the merchandise involved. The 
enactment of statutes of limitation, fixing a reasonable time 
within which undercharge claims may be collected, would 
appear to be a proper matter for serious consideration on 
the part of legislative bodies. 

“Public health officials and physicians of prominence have 
issued country-wide warnings of the danger of a recurrence 
of the influenza epidemic during the coming winter and 
spring. Railway stations and waiting rooms, and passenger 
coaches, where large numbers of people necessarily congre- 
gate, offer a fertile field for the dissemination of the germs 
of this dread malady. Your committee respectfully urges 
upon all commissions, the propriety of immediate action, 
with view of having all station buildings placed and kept 
in proper sanitary condition. It is further urged that after 
consultation with the health officials of your states, instruc- 
tions be issued to railroads, to be promulgated to all agents, 
as to proper care of waiting rooms, with respect to ventila- 
tion, heating, disinfectants, etc., with a view of minimizing 
the chances for the spread of this scourge.” 


Public Ownership and Operation 


There is now before Congress what is known as the Sims 
bill, embodying the so-called “Plumb Plan” for government 
ownership and labor operation of the carriers. It is apparent 
that so far as it has gone it has gained little support in 
Congress, and that it will not have serious consideration in 
the framing of railroad legislation. It is the most radical 
movement toward government ownership yet broached, but 
the fact that sentiment for it has been aroused and fostered 
by as well organized and widespread propaganda as can 
well be imagined has given it publicity which it does not 
merit. There is need, however, of .the committee’s calling 
attention to the fact that so deep-rooted in some quarters 
has become the belief in this measure by the use of propa- 
ganda that it must be combated by sane dissemination of 
information and not summarily dismissed as visionary. 

We cannot fail, also, to note the growth of the national- 
ization idea in this country, especially in the middle west. 
North Dakota has made more rapid strides in socialization 
than any other state in the union. We will be able in a few 
years to judge dispassionately of the proposition. 

The movement toward public ownership and operation 
has received succor from a wide variety of sources. The ar- 
gument that the public should hold in its name the fee and 
title of those activities which serve the public and which the 
public regulates is an argument which many people accept 
as the last word on the subject. The argument that the 
public can do as it pleases with that which is its very own 
is in many quarters equally conclusive. One of the argu- 
ments that is seldom used, and never can be truthfully used, 
is that public ownership and operation is more efficient than 
private ownership and private operation. Instances do exist 
where a well-managed, publicly-owned property is more ef- 
ficient than a poorly-managed, privately-owned property, but 
these are rare and do not in any way weaken the statement 
that the final desideratum in a public property is that degree 
of efficiency which is being obtained under private ownership 
and operation. 


There has been considerably more agitation for public 
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ownership during the past few years than ever before. The 
underlying reasons are many, and may perhaps all be traceq 
back to the war and the conditions growing out of it. The 
reasons for the impetus given to the movement for public 
ownership and operation may briefly be summarized as fgj- 
lows: 

1. The propaganda started by the governmental contro} 
of wire lines and railroads. 

2. The failure of utility managements to meet the jp- 
creased demands upon them. 

3. The failure of regulatory bodies, either state or local, 
to sense the seriousness of situations and to give utilities 
the needed assistance in time to avert disaster. 

4. The inherent thought with many people that public 
ownership and operation is a panacea for all ills. 

5. Increased rates have had a great effect. 

Your committee recommends that the members of this or- 
ganization as individuals and as members of regulatory 
bodies keep awake to the tendency and see to it that what- 
ever legislation is perfected to help solve the problem be the 
result of experience and study. 

This report was not concurred in by all members of the 
committee, George R. C. Wiles, chairman of the West Vir- 
ginia Public Service Commission, filing a supplemental re- 
port stating that the committee’s report was not vigorous 
enough in its denunciation of government ownership; W. G. 
Busby, chairman of the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, objected to some of its clauses, and Lawrence B. Finn 
upheld its conservative language. 


State and Federal Legislation 


Your committee met in conjunction with the Executive 
and Special War committees, and the president of the asso- 
ciation on two occasions in Washington deliberated for sey- 
eral days each time and attended congressional committee 
hearings at which the results of their conferences were pre- 
sented. 

The first meeting was in January, 1919, and the position 
taken is as follows: 

First, that no general reconstruction of the laws relating 
to carriers should be attempted by the Congress then in ses- 
sion, but that certain remedial legislation was imperatively 
needed. 

Second, that federal control of the carriers should be sub- 
jected to the authority of federal and state commissions as 
it existed prior to government operation. 

Third, that the proposal to continue federal operation of 
the railroads five years beyond the ratification of peace 
treaties, and the wires indefinitely, be rejected, and that 
Congress provide in lieu thereof that the railroads be re- 
turned to their owners on December 31, 1919, and the wires 
on June 30, 1919. 

Fourth, that the Commerce Act be amended so as to pro- 
vide for co-operation between the Interstate Commerce Cont- 
mission and the state commissions affected in the establish- 
ment of non-discriminatory state and interstate rates. 

Fifth, power to merge all railroad operation into one sys 
tem in times of stress or emergency should be lodged in some 
federal authority, but the conditions under which the au- 
thority may be exercised should be carefully defined and 
provision made for the return of the properties when such 
conditions cease to exist. Consolidations should be pé- 
mitted when in the public interest as determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on interstate roads and 
by the proper state authorities as to terminals and intr 
state roads. a 

Sixth, the construction of additional railroad facilities 
should be limited to those required by public necessity and 
convenience, with concurrent jurisdiction over the subject 
in both state and federal authorities as to interstate roads 
and where the proposed construction substantially affects 
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interstate commerce. The states should have exclusive juris- 
diction over spur and industry tracks. 

Seventh, the issuance of securities by interstate carriers 
should be regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Eighth, the membership of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be increased or state commissions empowered 
to act as regional commissions under the federal commission. 

Ninth, co-ordination of railway and water transportation 
systems should be provided for and the regulating tribunals 
empowered to fix minimum as well as maximum rates. 

Tenth, shippers should have the right to route traffic ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. 

Eleventh, the proposal to empower the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix the wages of railroad employees 
was disapproved as a serious interference with the efficiency 
of the commission along other lines. 

Twelfth, the proposal to create a federal secretary of 
transportation was disapproved; also the federal incorpora- 
tion of the carriers. 

Thirteenth, in the event extensive consolidations of the 
carriers take place, a larger control by both nation and state 
was favored. 

The second meeting of the Association committees was 
held on the Esch-Pomerene bill. The consensus of opinion 
of the members present was that, assuming the constitution- 
ality of the bill, it would deprive the states of practically 
all their powers over the railroads and wires. This confer- 
ence recommended several amendments to the bill. 

On September 3, 1919, Senator Cummins, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, introduced a 
bill, which, together with the Esch-Pomerene bill, is to be- 
come the foundation of national railroad legislation, in the 
opinion of your committee. The Esch-Pomerene bill, 
amended in harmony with the greater part of the suggestions 
made by your committees, is incorporated in the bill. 

Your committee has been unable to confer as to the gen- 
eral wisdom of the bill, but we believe that it embodies the 
most practical plan of dealing with the railroads fundamen- 
tally that has so far appeared. The committee recommends, 
in view of the prestige the bill has by reason of its author- 
ship, that the convention consider it in detail and take defi- 
mite position as to all its provisions. 


Grade Crossings and Trespassing on Railroads 


In addition to recommendations in 1916 which were en- 
-dorsed by the association, this committee strongly urges the 
adoption of standard signs showing the hours on duty of 
‘crossing watchmen and “STOP” signs which should be dis- 
played when such crossings are left unprotected, similar to 
those approved by the Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut. It is very important to the public using the rail- 
toad crossings that dangerous crossings not protected by a 
watchman should be provided with movable warning signals 
‘or other devices. 

With the popularity of the automobile as a medium of 
locomotion, there is a widespread demand for the elimination 
of grade crossings or the separation of grades, especially in 
populous communities where trains pass frequently and 
where the physical conditions are such as to prevent a clear 
view of approaching trains. The public welfare certainly 
requires that there should be some protective device at all 
dangerous crossings to warn the unwary. It would seem ad- 
visable to carry out the recommendations of your committee 
in 1916 in reference to the installation of uniform crossing 
signs, supplemented by automatic warning signals at grade 
crossings where traffic is more or less continuous and no 

agman or crossing gates are maintained, and standard signs 
showing the hours on duty of crossing watchmen. Every 
‘crossing should be plainly marked if it is only to be the 
‘familiar crossed arms and sign “Look out for the Cars.” 
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Force stop rises or humps in the road or a pile of rocks 
in the center of the highway calling attention to the prox- 
imity of a grade crossing undoubtedly do a good job of 
abruptly checking the speed of an automobile bowling along 
toward the crossing at a lively clip, but they are at best 
crude devices and temporary expedients. It is questionable 
whether they are more of a menace than an aid to safety. 
The carriers in the opinon of this committee should spare 
no pains in making their crossings safe, and at crossings in 
cuts there should be dugouts or yards to provide an avenue 
of escape in the event of an impending collision. It might 
be well to have all crossings at right angles where possible 
as a further means of safety to give a motorist or driver an 
opportunity of getting out of a tight place should such an 
emergency arise. 

Some of the states already have laws providing for the 
prorating of expenses incurred in the elimination of grade 
crossings, for the removal of the old crossing and the estab- 
lishment of a new roadway. The commissions of most states 
probably can apportion the expense between the railroad 
companies and the public when grade crossings are ordered 
eliminated or separated. 

Practically every state in the Union has a law or laws 
designed to prevent trespassing on railroads and providing 
penalties for violation. However, judging from the large 
number of trespassing accidents occurring annually, it would 
appear that these statutes are not strictly enforced. It is 
out of the question to expect the railroad companies to police 
their entire rights of way to guard against trespassing. 
Every effort should be made to co-operate with the railroad 
companies in suppressing the trespassing evil and curtailing 
the casualties resulting therefrom. 


Statistics and Accounts of Railroad Companies 


We recommend that a resolution by the convention be 
adopted that will provide that operating expenses of steam 
railroads shall be divided between states on the following 
bases: ° 

1. Maintenance of way and structure expense accounts 
shall be charged to the state in which the expense is incurred. 
All other maintenance of way and structure expenses which 
are incurred for the common good of a railroad system shall 
be divided between states on the basis of the allocated ex- 
penses for this group of accounts found chargeable to the 
several states through which the system runs. 

2. Maintenance of equipment group of expenses as to 
yard engines shall be charged to the state in which the en- 
gine performs service. Maintenance of road locomotives 
shall be charged to the state in which the service is wholly 
performed, on train divisions which overlap state lines, the 
expense of maintaining such engines shall be apportioned 
between states on the locomotive miles made by the locomo- 
tive in each state. The expense of maintaining passenger 
train cars shall be divided between states on the car mile 
basis, for the different classes of passenger train cars stated 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s accounting cir- 
culars, which require railroad companies to state separately 
the mileage of passenger train equipment. The expense of 
maintaining freight and work train equipment shall be di- 
vided between states on the freight car mile basis. 

3. The traffic group of expenses shall be charged to the 
state in and for which the services are performed as far as 
possible; all other expenses of this group of accounts shall 
be divided between states on the basis of the allocated ex- 
penses found for the traffic expenses for each state. 

4. The transportation group of accounts shall be charged 
to the state in which the services are performed; such ac- 
counts as station wages and expenses, yard wages and ex- 
penses, road train operating expenses that run over train 
divisions which lay wholly within one state, should be 
charged to the state affected. On train divisions which run 
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bevend ihe state line the expenses of operating such trains 
shall be prorated between states on the train mileage basis 
of the trains affected. All other transportation expenses 
which cannot be allocated by states shall be divided between 
states on the allocated expense basis found for the trans- 
portation group of accounts. 

5. The expense of operating dining cars shall be di- 
vided between states on the dining car mile basis. 

6. ‘The general expense group of accounts shall be di- 
vided between states after all expenses incurred in and for 
an individual state have been charged to that state, on the 
basis of the found allocated expenses for the several groups 
of accounts, maintenance of way and structures, equipment, 
traffic, transportation, and dining car services. 

Accrued city, county and state taxes shall be charged to 
the state in which the taxes are accrued. All other taxes 
shall be prorated between states on the basis of the allocated 
taxes. 

The hire of equipment, debit or credit, shall be divided 
between states on the ratio of the freight train car mileage 
in each state to the total freight car lines of the system. 

We further recommend that the convention go on record 
as favoring the following plan or method for dividing ope- 
rating expenses between freight and passenger services after 
said expenses have been divided between states. 

1. Maintenance of way and structure group of accounts 
shall be charged direct where possible to the class of service 
for which the expenses are incurred. By this we mean that 
the expenses of maintaining freight yards shall be charged 
to freight. The expense of maintaining passenger stations 
should be charged to passenger, and exclusively freight de- 
pots should be charged to freight service. Station buildings 
used in common for both classes of traffic should be divided 
hetween freight and passenger on the space occupied basis. 
All expenses incurred for the maintenance of railway and 
track structures used in common shall be divided between 
passenger and freight on the “gross ton mile” basis. The 
expense of maintaining roadway buildings such as water 
tanks and coal chutes, shall be divided between freight and 
passenger on the gross ton mile basis. 

2. Maintenance of equipment expenses shall be charged 

direct to the class of service for which the expenses are in- 
curred. Road locomotives that perform mixed freight and 
passenger services shall be divided between the two classes 
of business on the gross ton mile basis of the trains affected. 
The expense of maintaining yard engines shall be divided 
between freight and passenger on the switch engine hour 
basis. 
3. Traffic expenses shall be charged direct to the class 
of service for which the expenses are incurred; where pos- 
sible, the common expenses shall be divided on the allocated 
expense basis for this group of accounts. 

4. Transportation group of accounts shall be charged 
direct where possible to the class of service for which the 
money is expended. The train despatchers and telegraph 
operators shall be divided between passenger and freight 
on the revenue train mile basis. Station employees’ wages 
and expenses that cannot be charged direct shall be divided 
between freight and passenger on the time employed basis. 
The yard group of expense accounts shall be divided on the 
switch engine hour basis. All other unallocated expense 
accounts in this group of accounts shall be divided on the 
found expenses freight and passenger in the transportation 
group of expenses. 

5. Dining car expenses shall be charged direct to pas- 
senger service. 

6. General expenses shall be divided between freight and 
passenger on the found expenses for all of the other group 
of accounts described in former paragraphs on this subject. 

We further recommend that the convention adopt a reso- 
lution recommending to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion that that commission change their present accounting 
rules so that the money spent for the maintenance of equip. 
ment where the car or engine is given a general overhay] 
be charged to the depreciation reserve account. 


Resolutions Adopted at Closing Session 


The following resolutions regarding the railroad problem 
were adopted at the closing session of the convention: 

“The thirty-first annual convention of the Railway anq 
Utilities Commissioners, in convention assembled at Indj- 
anapolis, Ind., being fully advised as to the purpose for 
which the railroads were taken over by the government and 
the results of its operations; and being of opinion that the 
war emergency is now over and that there is no need for the 
further continuation of the government control of railroads. 
declares itself in favor of the return of the railroads ty 
private ownership and operation not later than December 
31, 1919. The transition from federal to private contro] 
should be made with as little disturbance as possible. Re. 
alizing that the immediate restoration of pre-war intrastate 
rates would result in violent discriminations between intra. 
state and interstate commerce, we thus recommend that the 
existing interstate and intrastate rates, fares, charges and 
classifications initiated by the director general may continye 
in force for a period not beyond July 1, 1921, unless sooner 
changed by the state or federal authorities. 

“Congress is now considering remedial railroad legisla- 
tion. We believe that certain principles should be incor- 
porated into the law and do earnestly recommend the favor- 
able consideration of the following: 

“We favor the prompt merger, without friction, of all the 
carriers’ lines, facilities and organizations into a continen- 
tal and a unified system in times of stress or emergency. 

“We favor the merger, within proper limits, of the car- 
riers’ lines and facilities in such part and to such extent as 
may be necessary in the public interest to meet the reasonable 
demands of our domestic and foreign commerce. Consoli- 
dations of interstate lines or systems should be made with 
the approval of the Interstate Commission, with ample pro- 
vision for proper state authorities to appear and be heard 
for or against the proposition. 

“We favor the consolidation of terminal facilities when- 
ever the public interest will be promoted thereby. In these 
matters the local state authorities are in a better position to 
pass upon the merit of the question than a federal body and, 
therefore, we suggest that such consolidation should not be 
made without the approval of local authorities. In passing 
upon consolidations, the public officers should have due re- 
gard to the value of competition. 

“We favor the limitation of railroad construction to the 
necessities and convenience of the public and believe that 
no new construction should be permitted without the issu- 
ance of a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

“If the construction is for a line passing between two or 
more states, there can be no objection to having the federal 
authorities approve the same, but its action should be i 
addition to and not exclusive of the action of local author 
ties. 

“Federal authority over this subject should not extend 
to the construction of sidetracks, spur, industry, team 
switching tracks, street cars and electrie interurban lines 
the extensions of lines to be located wholly within one stale. 

“We favor the control of the securities of interstate lines 
by the federal government under such laws, rules and regu: 
lations as will require copies of the applications to be filed 
with the proper local authorities in the states through which 
the lines operate. 

“In respect to this question we do not believe that the 
power should apply to street car companies or electric mnt 
urban companies nor should it apply to telephone or te 
giaph companies, the major portion of whose physical prop- 
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erties, devoted to public use, measured by its value, is 
located within one state. } 

“We favor the development and encouragement of inland 
waterways and co-ordination of railroad land and water 
transportation systems. 

“We believe that employees of public service corporations 
should be adequately compensated and that rates should be 
established on a basis which will permit the payment of just 
wages. Public service should not be jeopardized by strikes 
or lockouts. The responsibility of capital and labor is equal. 
Each owes to the public the highest measure of duty. Thus, 
we favor the development of some plan for the final deter- 
mination of wage disputes. 

“We favor the creation of a transportation board charged 
with the duty of making a comprehensive study of trans- 

rtation conditions, rail, water and highway, including 
consolidations of railroad systems and terminals. The con- 
clusion of this board should be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its functions should be wholly 
advisory. 

“We do not believe that a transportation board should 
be given any of the jurisdiction which is now exercised by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over rates, valuation, 
accounting, car service, safety appliances or any other duties 


‘now embraced by statute. 


“We are opposed to federal incorporation of railroads, 
either permissive or required. 

“In view of the inherent social and practical objections 
to the establishment of a definite guaranteed return to pri- 
vate service corporations, we wish to record ourselves as 
unalterably opposed to such a plan. 

“Under any form of regulation, due consideration must 
be given to the necessity of preserving local control over the 
rates, service, accounting, extensions and abandonment of 
the properties employed in public service. 

“We iterate the resolutions heretofore adopted by this 
convention favoring co-operation between state and federal 
authorities in respect to rates. 

“Proper co-operation between these officials will eliminate, 
toa very great extent, unjust discrimination which may exist 
between state and interstate rates.” 


Other Business 


A special committee appointed to select a place for the 
1920 convention reported that it had decided upon Washing- 
ton, D. C. The date set for the next national gathering of 
the commissioners is November 9, 1920. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of the fol- 
lowing men, each by a unanimous vote: President, Walter 
A. Shaw, commissioner, Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion; first vice-president, James A. Perry, commissioner, 
Georgia Railroad Commission; second vice-president, Carl 
E. Jackson, chairman of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion; secretary, James B. Walker, secretary of the Public 
Service Commission of New York (First District), and as- 
sistant secretary, L. S. Boyd, librarian of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


The movement of wheat over the lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Kansas was greater during November than any similar move- 
ment in the history of the Southwest. Much of the grain was 
loaded from heaps on the ground and the total movement 
Was about 2,000,000 bushels, principally to Galveston, for for- 
eign shipment. A total of 3,693 cars were moved from Texas 
and New Mexico during the last week of the month. It is 
estimated that there are still approximately 1,000,000 bushels 
on the ground waiting to be moved in Texas and about 


500,000 in Kansas. 
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Train Accidents in September 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of the most notable train ‘acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United 
States in the month of September, 1919: 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
10. Monongahela ........ Brownsville be F.&F, 1 2 
ae ae oS ae Brooklyn be F. & F. 0 6 
Sh. Fis Bede Oe Ooievccwsins Acorn be ge SR 1 8 
ae a ae 2 ay Kennedy, N. M. be P.& F, 0 42 
29. Central N. Eng..... .» Holmes re FL & F. 3 7 
Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place derailment train Kil’d Inj’d 
1, Adana, B. & Aw.cccs Fitzgerald washout P. 2 14 
18. Merchts. B’dge.......St. Louis d. eq. F. 2 0 
pe eee Black Oak b. rail re. 0 1 
ai. Sem. © SE Lise cease London Mills b. wheel E; 2 0 
Bas, BNI MIO noe ceca Confluence ©  .sissees P. 2 0 
27. Seaboard A. L....... Seacoast malice r, 3 0 
28. Kansas City M. & O..Foard City pach eieleuie rE. 0 12 
28. Southern Pacitic.......Salinas, Cal, exc. speed as 2 40 
Other Accidents 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
"17. Louisville &'N.. 2.2000 Hygeia boiler F, 1 1 


The trains in collision on the Monongahela Railroad, 
near Brownsville, Pa., on the 10th, were through freights, 
the trains meeting on a curve while running at a moderate 
speed. ‘There was a dense fog at the time. One trainman 
was killed and two were injured. 

The trains in collision near Brooklyn, Ohio, on the 15th, 
were westbound freight No. 97 and eastbound No. 60, 
second section, the latter consisting only of a locomotive and 
two cabooses. ‘The enginemen and firemen jumped off 
and escaped, bui six trainmen were injured. ‘The cause of 
the collision was the failure of No. 97 to regard the superior 
right of the opposing train. Train No. 97 was on a side 
track at Willow, about 4 miles east of Brooklyn. No. 60 
was a first-class train, and the first section sounded the 
whistle to warn the westbound train to wait for the second 
section. ‘The engineman claims that this whistle was given 
at both the front end and the rear end of No. 97; the men 
at the front end say that they did not hear it, and they 
also failed to observe the flags on first 60; the men at the 
rear of the standing train did hear the whistle, but never- 
theless they took no action to prevent the engineman from 
moving forward on the main track; and the collision oc- 
curred 114 miles east of Brooklyn. 

No. 97 was a train of about ‘fifty cars, and as the side 
track was not long enough or it, a flagman had to be sent 
out to stop first No. 60; the engineman of No. 60 acknowl- 
edged the flag, but there was conflicting testimony as to 
whether he sounded the whistle again until he reached 
the rear end of the freight train. In or near the freight 
caboose there was a pilot, who saw the green flags on the 
passenger train and communicated by word of mouth with 
men on the passenger train, and with the rear brakeman of 
the freight; but neither the pilot nor the brakeman took any 
action to prevent their own train from proceeding. The 
train might readily have been stopped by the use of the 
conductor’s valve in the caboose. The flagman claims that 
he swung his red flag as a stop signal, but the line of road 
is curved and he did not know that any one at the front end 
of the train saw his signal. He and the pilot assumed that 
the engineman and the conductor (who was on or near the 
engine) had probably received some order from the pas- 
senger train. The freight had moved forward and cleared 
the main track before the passenger reached the east switch. 

The train despatcher, in issuing orders to the freight had 


*Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: ~~ 
re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——b, 
sroken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch—acc, 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
—boiler, Explosion of locomotive on rad——fire, Cars burned while rune 
ning——-P. or Pass., Passenger train—F. or Ft., Freight train (inelud- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.)—Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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furnished no copy for the pilot, explaining this by saying 
that he thought the conductor was better qualified for duty 
on that part of the road than the pilot was. The pilot had 
protested, when called, that he was not fully posted on the 
characteristics of the line, but he was told that the train- 
master said he must go. On reaching the train the con- 
ductor told the pilot that he did not need a pilot. Some- 
time after the freight had started from Willow the pilot 
asked the conductor, who had just come back from the front 
end of the train, where he was going for second No. 60; the 
conductor said that they were going to R D Tower, and that 
“second No. 60 has better stay there.” The pilot, even then, 
did not ask to see the conductor’s orders; he, the con- 
ductor, had been on that run for six or seven months and, 
said the pilot, must know more about the work than himself. 

The men in charge of the freight train had been on duty 
about 13 hours, and all of the men, of both trains, were 
experienced and with long records of satisfactory service, 
except one brakeman; but the conductor and the pilot of 


the freight had been disciplined for not properly protecting . 


their trains by flag, and the engineman of the freight had 
been responsible for a rear collision. 

The investigator for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion concluded that al! of the men involved had been inat- 
tentive to their duties; and he did not attempt to clear up 
all of the discrepancies in the statements of those who 
testified. 

It appears that space interval 1ules are in force on this 
part of the road for the protection from each other of first- 
class trains moving in the same direction; and second No. 
60 was held at R D Tower, the first office west of the point 
of collision, until first No. 60 had passed South Park, the 
first office east of the point of collision. 

The trains in collision near Acorn, Pa., on the 21st were 
southbound passenger No. 112, and a northbound extra 
freight. The fireman of the freight was killed and eight 
passengers were injured. ‘The collision was due to failure 
of the men in charge of the freight to observe, by the 
schedule of train No. 112, that it ran on Sunday. These men, 
Howard Long, conductor, and William Andrews, engine- 
man, were tried in court on a criminal charge; and at Nor- 
ristown, on November 15, they were sentenced each to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

The trains in collision near Kennedy, N. M., on the 23rd, 
were a westbound passenger and an eastbound locomotive 
without train. Forty-two passengers were injured, none of 
them very seriously. The collision was due to forgetfulness 
on the part of the engineman of the eastbound locomotive, 
who overlooked a train order. 

The trains in collision on the Central New England at 
Holmes, N. Y., on the 29th, were an eastbound extra freight, 
and a train ahead of.it consisting of two locomotives and 
one caboose, the caboose being occupied by a number of 
trainmen who were being carried to their homes deadhead. 
The freight, disregarding a stop signal, and also because 
not properly warned by the flagman of the leading train, 
ran into the caboose, and eight train-service men were in- 
jured, three of them fatally. Two other trainmen were in- 
jured by jumping off the engine of the freight just before 
the collision. 

The train derailed on the night of the first of September, 
near Fitzgerald, Ga., was northbound passenger No. 20. 
The engine and first two cars were derailed at a washout 
and fourteen passengers were slightly injured. 

The train involved in the accident on the Merchants 
Bridge, St. Louis, Mo., on the 18th, was an eastbound freight 
of the Wabash Railroad. One of the three locomotives at 
the rear of the train was thrown off the track while on the 
bridge and fell 50 ft. to the ground below. The engine 
turned over in its descent and as it fell against a pillar at or 
near the ground the steam dome was knocked off and the 
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boiler exploded. ‘The engineman and fireman were killed 
The bridge was slightly damaged. The engine was derailed 
by the lifting of the wheels off the track on one side by the 
breaking of the main rod, the rod striking against a tie 

The train derailed at Black Oak, Tenn., on the eveniny 
of the 21st was southbound passenger No. 16, consisting gj 
a locomotive and seven cars well filled. The engine and fiye 
cars were thrown off the track by a broken rail. Six pas. 
sengers and one trainman were injured. : 

The train derailed near London Mills, Ill., on the evening 
of the 21st was a westbound freight. The engine was . 
railed by the breaking of a tender-wheel and with six loaded 
cars fell through a trestle bridge. The engineman and og 
brakeman were killed. 

The train derailed near Confluence, Pa., on the morning 
of the 23rd was eastbound passenger No. 8. One of the 
two locomotives drawing the train, and the smoking cay : 
were overturned. One fireman was killed and one engine. 
man fatally injured. The collision occurred about 2 a. m 

The train derailed near Petersburg, Va., on the night of 
the 27th was southbound through passenger No. 5. The 
engine was thrown off the track at a switch, and with foyr 
freight cars and two baggage cars was overturned, the speed 
of the train at the time being about 40 miles an hour, The 
engineman, fireman, and one trespasser were killed, The 
derailment was due to malicious displacement of some part 
of the switch. > 

The train derailed on the Kansas. City, Mexico & Orient, 
near Foard City, Tex., on the 28th was northbound pas- 
senger No. 4. Three coaches were overturned, and twelve 
passengers were injured. 

The train derailed on the Southern Pacific near Salinas, 
Cal., on the 28th of September, was northbound passenger 
No. 77, first section. The engineman and fireman were 
killed, and 40 passengers were injured, most of the injuries 
being reported as slight; damage to cars and engine about 
$15,000. ‘The train was running at excessive speed on a 
10-degree curve. 

The train involved in the accident at Hygeia, Tenn., on 
the 17th was a northbound freight. While it was standing 
in front of the station, preparatory to entering a side track, 
the boiler of the locomotive exploded, and several freight 
cars and the station building were set on fire. The fire- 
man was killed, and the engineman injured. The explosion 
was due to low water. 

Electric Car Accidents.—Of the eight serious accidents to 
electric cars, reported in the newspapers as having occurred 
in the month of September, two resulted fatally, a butting 
collision near Worcester, Mass., on the third, in which one 
person was killed and nine were injured, and a similar col- 
lision at Gary, Ind., on the 25th, when a motorman and one 
passenger were killed and about 50 passengers were injured. 
Both are reported as due to failure of block signals. 
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The Headquarters Yard “Goat” at Hailor, Mongolia, Where 
Some of the Russian Railway Service Corps 
Are Still Stationed 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Deficit for Ten Months—Regional Directors Given Authority 
to Curtail Passenger Service 


The government’s deficit from the operation of the rail- 
roads for the 10 months of this year ending October 31, as 
compared with ten-twelfths of the standard return guaran- 
teed to the companies, was $269,768,158, according to a 
preliminary estimate issued by the Railroad Administration. 
The net operating income for the 10 months was approx- 
imately $479,000,000, as compared with the guarantee for 
that period of approximately $748,000,000. 

In order to break even with the standard return it would 
be necessary to earn over $400,000,000 more of net operating 
income in November and December. In 1918 the net operat- 
ing income for those two months was only about $85,000,000 
but it was reduced by retroactive wage increases. The net 
operating income for October, in which the volume of traffic 
handled was greater than for October, 1918, or October, 
1917, was about $77,000,000, whereas for October, 1918, it 


‘was about $87,000,000. After making allowance for the 


per diem balance, which will not appear until the November 
accounts are compiled, the Railroad Administration state- 
ment estimates that the net operating income for the month 
would be about $86,000,000. This does not reflect the loss 
of traffic caused by the coal strike but it does reflect extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred in making preparation for it. The 
statement authorized by the director general follows: 

“Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for the month of October for practically 
all class 1 railroads and large terminal companies in federal 
operation. Those results are substantially affected by several 
abnormal conditions, two of them operating to understate 
the revenues and two operating to make the expenses more 
than normal. The revenues are understated by about 
$9,000,000, first, because beginning with the month of Octo- 
ber per diem charges for the use of freight cars were rein- 
stated with the result that in October there were approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 included in car per diem debits while 
the corresponding car per diem credits which inure on this 
account to other railroads in federal operation on account of 
October transportation will not appeal until November, and 
second, because a large amount of revenue, estimated to be 
not less than $3,000,000, from coal traffic transported in 
October does not appear in that month because, on account 
of the impending coal strike, such coal traffic was held in 
transit in the last few days in October and the revenues 
shown on the waybills relating thereto where not taken in 
the revenues for the month. Taking these two conditions 
affecting revenues into consideration there would be a net 
operating income for the month of October, 1919, of about 
$86,000,000, but the results as shown by the reports for the 
month are about $77,000,000. The operating expenses were 
abnormally large, first, because of an extraordinary shifting 
of open top equipment in order to furnish the maximum 
number of cars to be loaded with coal in the two weeks 
immediately preceding the coal strike and, second, because 
of exceptional expenditures for maintenance of equipment 
growing out of the prevention of a normal amount of repairs 
in August on account of the unauthorized strikes of the shop- 
men. It is not practicable, however, to make a reliable esti- 
mate as to the effect of these two abnormal increases in 
operating expenses, although they are believed to amount 
to several million dollars. 

“Last month a statement was made showing what the net 
§ain or loss was by months from May to September, inclu- 
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sive, after redistributing to those various months the appro- 
priate charges on account of the back pay to shopmen. That 
table is repeated, together with a showing for October, taking 
into consideration in the last mentioned month the additional 
$9,000,000 of revenue which is not actually reflected on ac- 
count of the two conditions above referred to: 


Month Net gain Net loss 
EEC CP eo C rT ae $37,642,128 
PE Cee ce ina bae reeeenkee. ac eLae 26 031,860 
MD Sia d wan 96d Wa ark bial Ws cel ne ae 2,031,547 
POI aig os oe oS erupigngsard aa ucia he A | | Se ies 
EERE ees IS9Ce.GGe = (si wwe 
RINE Ho 'os condo wale cipetow ates 11,000,000 


“The net gain or loss for these properties by months for 
the present calendar year, on the basis of the accounts as 
they stand is as follows: 


Net Gain or Loss to the 
Government after allow- 
ing for one-twelfth of the 

annual rental 


Month Net gain Net loss 
SORGRME etna awsscctinelos. Sika $57,782,557 
PETS on cckieealonsices, -aengnce 65,439,850 
ER eS eiKa ah aieatssashess ovddsre 64,881,856 
Us asec eens snaseltoa wind .  eitacn 48,757,056 
ME evikbcasvactiiacictass atom 33,642,128 
eng ar a parle erm a uceiw lau ahawb Sa ace paula 22,031,800 

Et tie depirgpiote: panaasdath ate eee CO seas 
NE il rts a Barergadiow eee iGasrssee = § * + eGeebe 
MOURNED iki ceschnd an ewvons ro) Ss oe oe 
October (Estimated) ........ 2,000,000 (ws wees 


Net loss for ten months $269,768,158 


“The following comparison of net ton miles per mile of 
road per day indicates that the freight business during the 
month was greater than in October, 1918, and October, 1917, 
and about the same as in September, 1919. 


Revenue and non-revenue ton milep 
per mile of road per day 
- = 


eeesteseee 





e we 

Month 1919 1918 1917 
NN oso GARG eens Raa ON hie eee 4,275 3,87 4,770 
RMON hissy edn niatcl 6 A pia\ws aie wk oss 4,002 4,591 4,511 
ME eS oiak eceeGencanadvecou’s 4,059 5,273 5,192 
DI ee ic Shot cain arog ete reds 4,134 5,471 5,257 
aa aretha hake blr nee kbar ae 4,524 5,226 5,617 
July: eee Seer we Reo ee wawe Were 4,615 5,423 5,694 
BE eieciciesides lanham nee bare 4,878 5,487 5,441 
ETE SE Fe RSE E> 5,075 5,691 5,351 
SP ee eee 5,625 5,731 5,217 
CE acid easiness oesuires aes 5,651 5,584 5,385 
Ten months ended October 31.... 4,687 5,234 5,168 


“The preliminary reports on passenger traffic during Oc- 
tober indicate a substantial increase over October, 1918, so 
that both freight and passenger traffic were greater than last 
year.” 


The Fuel Situation 


Hopes that the offer of a 14 per cent increase in wages 
would induce a considerable number of the striking coal 
miners to return to work seem to have been disappointed. 
Although there has been a gradual increase in coal produc- 
tion the coal loading for Monday, December 1, was only 
40 per cent of normal and the highest percentage reached 
on any day has been 48 per cent. Production was 42 per cent 
of normal on Tuesday. Director General Hines announced 
on Tuesday that with a view to the further conservation of 
coal by the Railroad Administration the regional directors 
had been instructed to review the situation carefully and had 
been authorized to eliminate passenger trains which can be 
spared with the least inconvenience to the traveling public. 
It was also announced that in pursuance of Dr. Garfield’s 
order instructions had been issued placing coal transported 
on the inland waterways on the same basis as coal handled 
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Cby rail, that is subject to allocation by the Railroad. Admin- 
~ istration coal committees. , 

The 40 per cent of normal coal production allows prac- 
tically no coal to be distributed to industries which will be 
obliged to shut down when their reserves are exhausted, and 
some of them have already had to do so. The available new 
supply is only about sufficient for the railroads, public util- 
ities and retail dealers. The requirements of the railroads 
are being gradually reduced as traffic is diminished. The 
use of coal for coking has been reduced by 25 per cent. 

None of the winter resort trains to the South scheduled 
to be put in service before January 1 will be put on. 


Overtime Pay for Express Employees 


In amendment No. 1 to Supplement No. 19 to General 
Order No. 27, issued on November 22, by Director General 
Hines, effective November 16, it is ordered that the follow- 
ing articles shall supersede and be substituted for the articles 
of the same numbers in Supplement No. 19 to General Order 
No. 27, applying to employees in express service in federal 
operation. Except as changed hereby, Supplement No. 19 
to General Order No. 27 remains in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII.—OVERTIME AND CALLS 


(a) For all employees, excepting these coming within the 
provisions of Article VI, Section (b), Supplement No. 19 
to General Order No. 27, and Article VIII of this order, 
time in excess of eight hours, exclusive of meal period, on 
any day will be considered overtime. When the full number 
‘of hours per week (produced by multiplying by eight the 
days of the weekly assignment) are worked, overtime will 
be computed at the rate of time and one-half time. Where 
the total hours worked in regular assignment do not equal 
the number of hours so produced, overtime will be com- 
puted pro rata until the weekly period is fulfilled; thereafter 
overtime will be computed at the rate of time and one-half 
time. 

It is not the intention of this section to change the number 
of days upon which the present monthly or weekly wages are 
based. i 
(b) For employees coming within the provisions of Art- 
icle VI, Section (b), Supplement No. 19, the first two hours 
of overtime accruing after eight hours of service within the 
spread of twelve hours shall be computed pro rata, and there- 
after (including overtime after 12 hours) at the rate of time 
and one-half time on the actual minute basis. 

(c) Employees who are notified or called to work out- 
side of the eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal 
period and continuous service, constituting their regular as- 
signment, shall be paid a minimum allowance of two (2) 
hours at time and one-half time for 2 hours work or less; 
if held over 2 hours, time and one-half will be paid, com- 
puted on the actual minute basis. 

(d) Exclusive of employees whose regular assignment 
includes Sundays or holidays, employees notified or 
called to work on Sundays and or holidays will be paid not 
less than a minimum allowance of two (2) hours at time 
and one-half time for 2 hours work or less, and thereafter 
on the actual minute basis at the pro rata hourly rate. When 
_the entire number of hours constituting the week-day as- 
signment are worked, they shall be paid for at the pro rata 
hourly rate up to eight hours service, with time and one-half 
thereafter on the actual minute basis. 

(e) Employees will not be required to suspend work dur- 
ing regular hours to absorb overtime. 


ArtTIcLE VIII:—Hovurs or SERVICE AND OVERTIME RULES. 
TRAIN SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


(a) ‘For all employees in the train service, except those 
in combination service as defined in Article IX of Supple- 
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ment No. 19 to General Order No. 27, two, hundref ang 
forty (240) hours or less in regular assignment shal]. ¢op. 
stitute a basic month’s work. Deadhead hourage properly 
authorized to be counted as service hourage. Time for trip 
of employees up to designated scheduled time of first gta. 
tion shown in working time-table after midnight on a ca, 
scheduled to leave prior to 12 o’clock midnight of the lay 
day of a month will be credited to the month in which the 
train handling the car is scheduled to leave. 

(b) Train service employees included in the preceding 
Section shall be paid overtime on the actual minute basis for 
all time on duty each month in excess of two hundred and 
forty (240) hours at the rate of time and one-half times the 
hourly rate which shall be determined by dividing the 
monthly wage by 240. Time shall be counted as continyoys 
for each trip from the time required to report for duty unti) 
released from duty, subject to the provisions contained in the 
last sentence of Section (a) of this Article. Even hours shal} 
be paid for at the end of each day period; fractions thereof 
shall be carried forward. 

(c) Extra employees performing road service in the place 
of a regularly assigned employee or on an extra assignment 
shall be paid the compensation a regularly assigned en- 
ployee would receive for the same service, which will be 
determined, in the case of a regularly assigned run or trip 
over the same district, by dividing the monthly wage by the 
number of trips (initial terminal to final terminal) required 
for a month’s work; for a trip where there is no regular 
assignment the compensation will be determined by mult- 
plying the time on duty by the following rates per hour: 


UNE WOOOUUIEE noi ccc cee enees 50c. 
Express messenger helpers............. 40c. 


The minimum allowance for a trip where there is no 
regular assignment will be eight hours. For the purpose of 
calculating time under this Section, where time end at first 
station shown in working time-table after midnight, the trip 
will not be considered as completed until released at terminal. 


ARTICLE X.—RELIEF PERIOD 


Not less than 96 hours off duty each calendar month in 
24 consecutive hour periods, or multiples thereof, will be 
allowed at designated home terminal for employees speti- 
fied in Article VIII whose assignment and service do net 
permit of at least 12 hours off duty period at their desig- 
nated home terminal each 48 hours. Employees required to 
work on assigned lay-over days will be paid extra therefor 
on the basis provided in Section (d) of Article VII. 


Consolidated Classification to Be Put Into Effect 


The director general has authorized the publication and 
filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
on December 30, 1919, of Consolidated Freight Classifica 
tion No. 1, which is a reissue in one volume of the Official, 
Southern and Western classifications. 

This new classification, which is a substantial step toward 
uniform classification, is published in accordance with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s recommendation in the 
Consolidated Classification Case, in which the commissio® 
approved the uniform rules, descriptions, minimum weights 
and package requirements as proposed by the classificatia 
committee of the Railroad Administration, but did not 
prove the changes proposed in ratings except as the estab- 
lishment of new items may indirectly effect changes, 
such as may be’a reasonably necessary part of the establist 
ment of uniform descriptions, specifications, or minim” 
weights. al 

In publishing this new classification the director ge 
has followed all of the recommendations of the commissi® 
except that he has modified Rule 10, applying m ™ , 
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car loads, so that in Southern and Western classification ter- 
ritories the provisions of the rule are applicable only in con- 
nection with class rates. This modification has been made 
in response to the request of many shippers that the mixed 
carload rule should not be made effective in those terri- 
tories. The rule as adopted will provide uniformity in all 
territories as to shipments moving at class rates, but in the 
South and West the exception on commodity rates will make 
no change in the movement of freight taking commodity 
rates, of which there are many more in the South and West 
than in the East or Official Classification territory, and it 
is believed that this modified rule will more nearly fit the 
different conditions and meet with more general approval 
by the shippers than would the rule as proposed by the 
classification committees. . 


Through Export Bills of Lading Via: North Atlantic 
Ports 


On June 28 announcement was made that an under- 
standing had been reached between the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and practically all the steamship companies operat- 
ing on the Pacific coast under which those companies would 
assume any demurrage or storage charges for which they 
might be responsible in connection with through export bills 
of lading issued by the railroads under federal control 
through those ports, that understanding to be effective as 
soon as tariffs could be published. At the same time an- 
nouncement was made that a similar understanding had been 
reached with Osaka Shosen Kaisha, which had recently 
inaugurated service between the port of New Orleans and 
the Far East. It was stated that negotiations to bring about 
a similar understanding with steamship companies operat- 
ing from Gulf and South Atlantic ports were being con- 
ducted and also that efforts made by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to bring about the same understanding as to North 
Atlantic ports had up to that time proved unsuccessful, the 
steamship companies serving North Atlantic ports having 
failed to assume the storage or demurrage as had been done 
with regard to Pacific ports. It was added that in order to 
go as far as possible to meet the desires of exporters and 
pending further discussions with steamship companies, the 
Railroad Administration was making arrangements to issue 
instructions to restore through export bills of lading via 
North Atlantic ports on the basis that prevailed prior to 
January, 1918; namely, that through bills of lading would 
be issued to shippers who would agree to assume any de- 
murrage or storage charges which might accrue in accord- 
ance with published tariffs. 

Announcement is now made that in pursuance of an 
agreement entered into between the Railroad Administration 
and the Shipping Board through export bills of lading will 
be issued in connection with the Shipping Board or its agents 
under practically the same conditions outlined. The follow- 
ing is the basis of the arrangement agreed upon with the 
Shipping Board: 

Through export bills of lading will only be issued when 
founded on written ocean contract, and then only when 
shipper gives written guarantee that any demurrage or stor- 
age charges accruing at the seaboard will be paid (see 
Exception). 

ExcEPTION 


In pursuance of an agreement entered into between the 
United States Railroad Administration and the United States 
Shipping Board, through export bills of lading will be issued 
in connection with the United States Shipping Board and 
or its agents on the following basis: 

1. Through export bills of lading will be issued when 
founded on written ocean contract with the United States 
Shipping Board and or its agents. 
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2. Carload freight covered by through export bills of 
lading issued in connection with the United States Shipping 
Board and or its agents will be held in warehouse, or, at: 
option of carriers, in cars, (free of charge at the port of 
exit for a period of not exceeding 15 days, exclusive of date 
of arrival). 

3. In the event of the omission or failure of the United 
States Shipping Board and or its agents to clear carload 
freight on any vessel for which booked, all demurrage or 
storage charges accruing after the period of free time of 15 
days shall be paid by the United States Shipping Board. 

4. If the rail carriers fail to transport shipments regu- 
larly booked to the port in time to clear on steamer for which 
specifically booked, demurrage or storage charges will not 
apply until announced date of the steamer on which, it is 
again booked, after which the liability of the United States 
Shipping Board will be the same as in connection with the 
original tranaction. 

5. In the event storage or demurrage charges should ac- 
crue, due to interference with transportation by shipper, or 
his agents through the issuance of orders to hold such freight, 
or to divert such freight, or due to delay in securing, or 
error in preparing proper export documents, or for any other 
cause for which shipper or his agent may be responsible, 
such charge shall be collected from and paid by the shipper. 

6. The arrangement covered by the five preceding para- 
graphs is applicable only in connection with carload export 
freight moving under through export bills of lading and 
which has been booked for transportatién on vessels owned 
or operated by or for the account of the United States Ship- 
ping Board via the following named ports and agents of the 
United States Shipping Board: 

Boston — Lawrence & Co., via Providence and Port- 
land, Me.; J. S. Emery & Co.; Red Star Line; Atlantic 
Transport Line; American Line; C. H. Sprague & Sons; 
Patterson & Wylde. 

New York — Moore & McCormick; New York & Cuba 
Mail; France & Canada SS Co.; U. S. & Brazil SS Co.; 
Munson Steamship Line; Kerr Steamship Line; Barber 
Steamship Line; Oriental Navigation Co.; J. L. Elwell & 
Co.; South Atlantic Maritime Corp.; Independent Steam- 
ship Co.; U. S. & A. Line; Luckenbach SS Co.; A. H. 
Bull & Co.; W. R. Grace & Co.; Nafra Line; Red Star 
Line; Cosmopolitan Line; The Globe Line; American. Line; 
J. H. Winchester & Co.; Atlantic Transport Co.; Phelps 
Bros. 





Philadelphia—American Line; International Freighting 
Corp.; Red Star Line; Atlantic Transport Line. 

Baltimore—Red Star Line; Export Transportation Co.; 
Baltimore Steamship Co.; Standard Steamship Co.; Balti- 
more Oceanic Steamship Co. 

Norfolk—American Line; Harriss McGill & Co.; Robert 
Hasler. 

As indicating the attitude taken by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration the following is an extract from a letter sent by the 
representative of the Railroad Administration to the Secre- 
tary of the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences, 
which is an association of the principal foreign lines operat- 
ing out of North Atlantic ports: 

“Referring to conference in New York with Messrs. Peter- 
off, Love and Blake, the committee appointed by your asso- 
ciation to confer with the undersigned relative to demurrage 
and storage charges at North Atlantic ports on export traf- 
fic. 

“The proposition that we submitted contemplated that the 
interest responsible for the accrument of demurrage or stor- 
age, should assume the amount,—that is to say,—if the rail- 
road fails to deliver the cargo at port in time to connect 
with designated sailing, demurrage or storage charges would 
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be waived; and on the other hand, if the steamship company 
failed to lift the cargo within the free time period, the steam- 
ship company should pay any charges that might accrue. 

“In the event storage or demurrage charges should accrue, 
due to interference with transportation by shipper, or his 
agent, through the issuance of orders to hold such freight, or 
to divert such freight, or due to delay in securing, or error 
in preparing, proper export documents, or for any other 
cause for which shipper or his agent may be responsible, 
such charges shall be collected from and paid by shipper. 

“We also offered to extend the present free time period, 
which is 10 days, to 15 days, although the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has held that the 10 days period is 
reasonable. 

“We also advised your committee that the United States 
Shipping Board had accepted our proposition, and that 
tariffs would be published accordingly, as quickly as might 
be possible. 

“Your committee rejected the proposition, which in our 
judgment, was a fair and liberal one in all the circumstances. 
We believe you will agree with us that differing conditions 
on export traffic at the same ports are impracticable, or at 
least, undesirable. Furthermore, we feel that as a progres- 
sive measure in transportation of export traffic, the time has 
come when the shipper should know, at the time he con- 
tracts for shipment, what the through transportation 
charges will be, and that the plan that has heretofore ob- 
tained, of attempting to hold the shipper responsible for 
something for which he is not responsible, cannot any longer 
be justified.” 


Terminal Committees Appointed and 
Special Storage Charges Imposed 


To study the expedition of the movement of freight cars, 
both loaded and empty, within terminals in order to over- 
come avoidable delays and thus increase the efficiency of 
the freight car equipment of the country, special terminal 
committees have been arranged for at 70 of the principal 
terminals of the nation, each to be composed of local rail- 
road representatives and a representative of shippers. ‘The 
work on these committees will be pushed vigorously and 
every possible effort made to prevent delays to freight cars 
at terminals. 

The Railroad Administration has received numerous com- 
plaints recently that refrigerator cars were being unduly 
detained at destinations and that cars loaded with lumber 
held for reconsignment were also being unduly held. During 
the present emergency, in order to prevent undue detention 
of equipment, authority has been given to publish im- 
mediately for account of all carriers under federal control 
effective on seven days’ notice, the following rules: 

1. On refrigerator cars which are not unloaded at the expiration of 
five days after the hour at which free time begins to run under the demur- 


rage rules, a storage charge of $10 per car will be assessed for each day 
or fractional part of a day thereafter that such car is held under load. 


2. On cars loaded with lumber held for reconsignment, a _ storage 
charge of $10 per car will be assessed for each day or fractional part 
of a day that a car is held for reconsignment after 48 hours after the 
hour at which free time begins to run under the demurrage rules. 


3. These charges will be assessed regardless of whether cars are held 
on railroad hold tracks or delivery tracks, including consignee’s or other 
private sidings and will be in addition to any existing demurrage and 
storage charges. 


These rules were authorized for publication after con- 
sultation with shippers. 


Number of Bad Order Cars Reduced 


Since the unauthorized shopmen’s strike early in August, 
which interfered with the repairing of cars, very gratifying 
progress has been made in connection with the bad order car 
situation, according to a statement authorized by Director 
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General Hines. Excluding cars held out of service as not 
worth repairing, the percentage of bad order cars has fallen 
from 172,270 or 6.9 per cent on October 4, to 146,702 or 
5.8 per cent on November 1. Including cars held out of 
service as not worth repairing the percentage of bad order 
cars has fallen from 191,656 or 7.6 per cent on October 4, 
to 166,514 or 6.5 per cent on November 1. 


Miles Per Car Per Day Increased in September 


The volume of freight traffic in September nearly ap- 
proached the record of last year, according to the monthly 
report of the Operating Statistics Section. The net ton miles 
of revenue and non-revenue freight handled amounted to 
38,860,311,000, a decrease of only 1.8 per cent as compared 
with September, 1918. Train miles decreased 3.5 per cent 
and car miles decreased 4.8 per cent, while the loaded car 
miles increased 4.8 per cent. The net ton miles per mile 
of road per day were 5,625 as compared with 5,731. The 
net ton miles per train mile show an increase of 1.8 per 
cent, from 735 to 748, but the net ton miles per loaded car 
mile shows a decrease from 30.2 to 28.3. 

The percentage of loaded to total car miles was 69.6 as 
compared with 66.9 in September last year. The percent- 
age of unserviceable freight cars shows an increase from 
6.5 to 8.5 and the number of serviceable cars was 2,265,549 
as compared with 2,304,497 in September last year. The 
average miles per car per day was 26.55 as compared with 
26.5 last year and the net ton miles per car day averaged 
523 as compared with 535. For the nine months ending 
with September the net ton miles amounted to 288,485,- 
362,000, a decrease of 12 per cent as compared with last 
year. This was handled with 14.1 per cent less train miles 
and 8.6 per cent less car miles. 

Comment has been made, from time to time, upon the 
fact that the average miles per freight car per day made 
by the railroads during the early part of this year was 
relatively low. The Railroad Administration has explained 
that the low average per car per day in the early part of 
the year was due in part to the fact that the freight busi- 
ness was exceedingly low and that many cars were on that 
account entirely out of service for the time being and yet 
these cars out of service were figured with the divisor which 
is used to determine car miles per car per day and thus 
diminish the resulting average. The fact that this explana- 
tion was correct and also the fact that increased efficiency 
is being attained is shown by the figures for September when 
the increased business was reflected and when the average 
miles per freight car per day made by the railroads ex- 
ceeded the record of September, 1917, and has equaled the 
splendid record of September, 1918, two months prior to 
the signing of the armistice, when business was unusually 
heavy. 

The statistics compiled by the Division of Operation for 
the month of September, 1919, show the average miles per 
freight car per day for that month as compared with Sep- 
tember of 1917 and 1918 to be as follows: 

PUNO: NUE rare o5 sess paceccucobtceousaeeons 


PUI WI oc iirciide cud onsr aan necunes saree 
PE DN a icin re ocewccaccws cuwtsbsecens 


26.4 
26.5 
26.55 


The method of making the foregoing computation is some- 
what misleading as an indication of relative car perform- 
ance for the reason that the divisor used to determine car 
miles per car day includes all cars entirely out of service 
for the time being. 

Subtracting the latter figure and confining the computa 
tion to the efficiency of the cars in service, the average miles 
per freight car per day were as follows: 

INS. SUE onic cw aceeickitivaenesenekoawe ss 
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Results of the Gulf Coast Storm 


HE EFFECTS on the railroads operating in the districts 
T recently devastated by a tropical storm and tidal wave, 

which swept across the Southern Texas gulf coast, have 
but recently been fairly definitely determined. On account 
of the fact that the water driven onto sections of the main 
land by the storm receded very slowly, it has been practically 
impossible up to this time to ascertain the amount and extent 
of the damage done to the right of way of lines passing 
through this district. However, the conditions on some of 
these lines have been reported as follows: 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe’s main line escaped ex- 
tensive damage, although a series of washouts on the cause- 
way over Galveston Bay interrupted traffic for approximately 
48 hours. On the Port Bolivar division the water thrown 
on the peninsula, on which a part of this line runs, has 
drained off slowly and several days elapsed before it was 
possible to do any repair work. As a result it was necessary, 
on September 16, to place an embargo on that district, cover- 
ing freight and passengers for Seabreeze, Tex., Galveston 
and intermediate points, which embargo was cancelled on 
September 20. During that period freight and passengers 
destined to Galveston were detoured via Houston. 

The main line on the Galveston division of the Southern 
Pacific was under water at several places between Seabrook, 
Tex., and Galveston, obstructing passenger service approxi- 
mately 44 hours and freight traffic approximately 72 hours. 
On the El Paso division of the Southern Pacific, on the edge 
of the storm area, rainfall aggregating 7.5 inches for the 
first 36 hours quickly filled Osman Canyon, the head of 
which is approximately 50 miles north of the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio main line, which follows the 
canyon several miles and crosses it a number of times, and 
completely washed out eight bridges, aggregating approxi- 
mately 3,000 lineal feet, including one 144-ft. steel girder 
span, together with approximately one-half mile of bridge 
approaches and track. ‘Temporary repairs were undertaken 
immediately, but continued rains and high water have been 
washing out foundations and greatly interfering with repair 
work. The latest estimate of property damage in this dis- 
trict is approximately $200,000. ‘Traffic over this line was 
detoured and an embargo placed upon the sale of through 
tickets over Southern Pacific lines pending the restoration 
of service. 

Six miles of track, including a long reef bridge, in the 
vicinity of Corpus Christi, on the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass, were washed away, and heavy damage was also in- 
flicted upon the Rockport branch of this road. The work 
of reconstructing the damaged portions has been greatly 
retarded by high water, which is now beginning to recede. 
The heavy rains which resulted in the washouts on the El 
Paso division of the Southern Pacific have swollen all streams 
in the territory served by the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, 
the Nueces and Frio rivers being out of their banks and 
endangering approaches. ‘The total estimated damage on 
this line is $125,000. 

Heavy damage was inflicted between Odem, Tex., and 
Corpus Christi on the San Antonio, Uvale & Gulf, approxi- 
mately 13 miles of track being washed off the embankment. 
The approaches to bridges have also been washed out, and 
the decks and stringers swept away. Because of the high 
water, which has not yet receded, it has not been practicable 
to estimate the amount of property damage, but from casual 
inspections the damage is said to be in excess of $100,000. 
It will be at least 30 days, according to reports made by 
officers of the road, before the line can be opened for traffic. 

The tidal wave which accompanied the tropical storm 
passed over the Gulf Coast Lines at several places, washing 
out the right of way at Lavaca, Tex., for a distance of one- 
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half mile and damaging it to the extent of $2,000; at a 
point near Calallen, Tex., 5,500 ft. of track was washed 
entirely outside of the right of way and the ballast carried 
away. Near Angelita, Tex., one-third of the bank (which 
was 8 ft. high) was washed away and the track completely 
washed out for a distance of one mile, causing an estimated 
damage to the track and embankment at this point of approxi- 
mately $10,000. At Kingsville, Tex., on the Gulf Coast 
Lines, the machine shop, roundhouse and car shop were 
damaged to the extent of $3,000, and the station at Port 
O’Connor, Tex., was completely destroyed, in addition to 
which a half mile of track was completely washed out, in- 
flicting an estimated damage of $5,000. The latest reports 
indicate that the Gulf Coast Lines’ fuel oil tanks at Aransas, 
Tex., were badly damaged and that much of the 30,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil stored at this point has been lost. Such oil as 
is left in the tanks cannot be recovered for several months. 
After restoring the line between Houston and Corpus Christi 
another washout occurred at Agua Dulce creek near Dris- 
coll, Tex., cutting off traffic on this line for 24 hours. The 
total damage on the Gulf Coast Lines prior to the Nueces 
river flood has been estimated at approximately $30,000, 
and when the present flood damage is computed and an 
accurate check made this damage will probably total close 
to $50,000. 

In addition to the damage already enumerated, the heavy 
rains and water have softened roadbeds in many places in 
this district and the storm inflicted minor damage to the 
right of way and to terminal facilities, making it practically 
impossible to estimate the total amount of damage. Recon- 
struction work is being carried on as rapidly as possible by 
all of the affected railroads, and in the majority of cases 
traffic has already been restored to a normal basis. 


», Improvements on Jordan Spreader 


N KEEPING with the increasing demands for labor saving 
| devices, the O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind., 

recently added two improvement to the Jordan spreader, 
which -increase its range and adaptability. Under the old 
arrangement a solid bar rigidly supported the outer end of 
the spreader wing, keeping it horizontal at all times through- 
out its range of operation, which included a vertical move- 
ment of the entire wing and allowed it to cut to a maximum 
depth of 26 in. below the top of rail. The first improve- 
ment substitutes for the old rigid type of wing support and 
an adjustable brace operated by a 12-in. air cylinder mount- 
ed on the upper end and connected to the main air supply 
by a flexible air hose, thus permitting the same vertical 
movement as before. Through the addition of this air cylin-" 
der and the adjustable brace, a longitudinal movement of 
39 in. is obtained along the length of the brace whereby the 
wing may be inclined to provide a maximum cutting depth 
at the tip of 60 in. or a slope of 34 in. along its length. 
This is especially important where it is desired to give a 
designated slope to enbankments as in the construction of 
second track, where settlement is to be provided for, etc. 

The second feature of the Jordan spreader consists of a. 
substitute wing or improved ditching attachment which is 
used in place of the regular spreading wings for the purpose 
of cutting new ditches or the cleaning of old ones. This 
wing is built in two sections which are hinged at the joint, 
the inner one being the templet or cutting wing which, be- 
cause of its design, is enabled to produce ditches of the 
standard cross section desired by the road using the 
spreader. This wing is fastened to the same support used 
for the regular Jordan spreader wing, is raised and lowered, 
by the air from the train line and is controlled through the 
regular valve installations; the adjustable brace is fastened 
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in this case near the joint of the inner and outer wings. 
With the outer wing fully extended it will shape the ballast 
and cut a ditch and bank of any cross section up to 19 ft. 
from the center of the track and to a maximum depth of 
3 ft. below the top of rail and by the use of a specially de- 
signed spreader it is possible to form a ditch 4 ft. below the 
top of rail. 

The improved ditching attachment is intended for opera- 
tion under two conditions, depending upon the depth of the 
cut. When used for ditching in cuts over 7 ft. in depth the 
outer wing is swung forward and held parallel to the car 
by two braces fastened at the tip of the wing and running 
in triangular form to an adjustable sliding support on the 
forward end of the car. ‘This support is connected to the 
main raising and lowering supports by two braces, the two 
adjustable supports working together whenever the depth of 
cut is changed, thus keeping the same relatve position of 
outer wing and templet. 

The tip of the outer or carrying wing is provided with a 
cast steel nose plow at its lower front corner, which is ad- 
justable to different angles and when in operation holds the 
carrying wing down to its work. In actual operation the 
wing is lowered sufficiently so that the pocket formed by the 


Outer Wing Swung Forward Forming Wing Pocket. Deep 
Cut 


two wings will be filled as the spreader is pushed through 
the cut. This is repeated dropping the wing lower each time 
until the desired depth is reached, the pocket holding from 
8 to 10 cu. yd. of material which is considered to be the 
maximum amount which can be handled at one time in a 
satisfactory manner. ‘The usual procedure is to start the 
ditcher at the end of the cut where the dirt is to be wasted 
so that not more than 10 cu. yd. will be handled at a time, 
the ‘spreader being then moved back so that approximately 
the same amount of dirt is removed in the process of each 
operation. 

In forming ditches in shallow cuts, the carrying wing is 
swung back to form a continuation of the templet and the 
outer end, which is adjustable for slopes from horizontal to 
1 to 1 is then raised to the desired height and secured in 
that position by a diagonal brace. Two additional braces 
are attached to the rear of the car to hold the wing out when 
at work. When operating the attachment in this manner, 
it is sometimes necessary to take two or three cuts to form 
a ditch and bank on account of the total amount of material 
to be removed. 

The first of these improved ditching attachments, owned 
by N. K. Snead, railroad contractor, Huntington, W. Va., 
has been employed on the Gulf, Florida & Alabama where 
it worked in both deep and shallow cuts where no ditches 
of any kind had been maintained for a considerable length 
of time. Under these conditions and in open cuts not over 
5 or 6 ft. deep where the original cross section of roadway 
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was about 4 in. higher than the top of the ties, two and 
one-half miles of completed ditches were formed per hour, 
the bottom of the finished ditch being 36 in. below the top 
of rail and necessitating the removal of 24 cu. yd. of ma- 
terial per lineal foot of ditch. On a bisis of $125 per day 
for the entire cost of operating the ditcher the dirt was re- 
moved in this case for 0.17 cents per cu. yd. or at the rate 
of $6.25 per mile of completed ditch on one side of the 
track. 

In cuts over 6 ft. deep the problem was somewhat different 


Outer Wing Extended Cutting Both Ditch and Slope. 
Shallow Cut 


though the original ground level was about the same as in 
the preceding case, being about 4 in. above the top of the 
tie. For this work it was necessary to move the material a 
considerable distance to be wasted on fills in spite of which 
400 ft. of ditch was completed to a depth of 36 in. below 
the top of rail in 35 min. The dirt in this instance was 
moved at the rate of 2% cu. yd. per lin. ft. of ditch over an 
average distance of 250 ft. at a cost of approximately 3% 
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Standard Spreader Equipped with Adjustable Wing Brace 
and Air Cylinder 


cents per cu. yd. or $121.44 per mile of completed ditch on 
one side of the track. 

In case of a deep cut ending at a road crossing or where 
for other reasons it is impossible to waste the material on 
fills it may be carried to piles of from 30 to 50 cu. yd. each 
which will materially facilitate its handling with a steam 
ditcher. 

Where ditches have already been formed and only cleaning 
is necessary the amount of material to be moved is much 
less with an accompanying reduction in cost. Ditches 
formed by this attachment were perfectly uniform in cross 
section, with no loose material in the bottom to retard the 
flow of water, nor was there any fouling of the ballast. 
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At Brookfield, Mo., 700 citizens, mostly farmers and em- 
ployees of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, have organized a 
co-operative store, to sell groceries, meats and clothing at cost. 
One store selling groceries, meats, bakery goods and work clothes 
is now in operation and it is planned to open a second one. 


“The Increasing Necessity for Steam Railway Electrifica- 
tion will be the subject to come before the next meeting of 
the Western Railway Club which will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on December 15, with a paper by Norman 
W. Stone, of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

George Bradshaw, supervisor of safety of the Grand Trunk 
Western lines and the Pere Marquette, says that the Grand 
Trunk Western had the fewest casualties per 100 employees dur- 
ing the period of the recent “No accident drive” of any rail- 
road in the United States having the same or a greater number 
of employees. 


The Federal Trade Commission on December 2 began 
hearings on complaints against the continuance of the use of the 
Pittsburgh basing-point system in fixing prices for steel prod- 
ucts, under which the freight rate from Pittsburgh is added to 
the price at Gary. The commission is to decide whether to 
issue a formal complaint against the practice. 


The steam locomotives used in the recent test with the 
C, M. & St. P. electric locomotive at Eria, Pa., have 79 in. and 
6 in. drivers. In the October 10 issue of the Railway Age, page 
749, the diameters given for the Pacific and Mohawk type loco- 
motives were 72 in. and 62 in., respectively, whereas these dimen- 
sions are for the driving-wheel centers; the diameter over the 
tires being 79 in. and 69 in. 


At Steubenville, Ohio, two young men who stepped out 
of the way of a passenger train and into the path of a vard 
engine and who, in consequence, were both carried to a 
hospital, got their names into the papers recently, with a 
prominent headline, by reason of the fact that when they 
made this mistake they were on their way home from a 
safety-first campaign on the Pennsylvania Lines. 


Delegates from farmers’ organizations, denouncing the 
recommendation of government retention of control of the 
railroads for two years more, voted by the Public Owner- 
ship Conference held in Chicago, November 15, 16 and 17, 
declared that the action was the outcome of “steam-roller” 
methods. These delegates, from the South and Southwest, 
deny that such was the opinion of their constituents. Will- 
iam Hale Bowen, of Arlington, Tex., representing the Texas 
Farmers’ Union, J. T. McElderry, of Talladega, Ala., repre- 
senting the Alabama Farmers’ Union, and John A. Simpson, 
of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, in statements made public 
following the conference, assert that organized farmers op- 
pose government control and operation of any private in- 
dustry by a large majority. The delegates say that their 
organizations instructed them to oppose such government 
control resolutions, but that, despite their opposition, resolu- 
tions embodying the disputed points were “railroaded” 
through, 


At the fiftieth anniversary dinner of the Western Society 
of Engineers, held at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, on Tues- 
day evening, December 2, announcement was made of the 
setting aside of $5,000 by Robert W. Hunt, president of 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, the income from which is 
‘0 constitute a prize to be awarded annually to the person, 
hot over 30 years of age, presenting the best paper before 
the society on the manufacture of iron and steel. Three 
Prominent engineers are to coristitute a committee on award, 
one of whom must be a person of recognized authority in the 
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iron and steel field. In the event that the judges do not 
consider that any paper worthy of this prize has been pre- 
sented during a given year, the income from the fund for 
that year will go to St. Luke’s hospital, Chicago, while in 
the event that no award is made for five consecutive years, - 
the principal itself will be turned over to the hospital and 
the trustees discharged. The establishment of this award 
has for its purpose the encouragement of the younger men 
and to direct attention to the problems of the steel industry 
in the Middle West. . 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 
Arr Brake Assocration.—F, M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 5-7, 1920, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeMuRRAGE OFFicers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, 
AssociaTION OF DininGc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—S, W. Derr, 
. R. of N. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreIGHT AGENTS.—R. O, Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. Next annual meeting, June, 1920. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Baccace AGents.—E. R. Reynolds, 
C. G. W. R. R., Chicago. 


AMERICAN 
Cc. & 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TraFFIc Orricers.—W, C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J.. 143 Liberty St., New York. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 


Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Evectric Rartway Association.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN Evectric RarLway Manuracturers’ Association.—C, F, J. Dell, 
50 E. 42nd St., New York. 

AMERICAN RarLroap Master TINNERS’, CoPpPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 

AssociaTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 

Aes nee AssociaTion.—J. E.. Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 

ork: 

Section I, Operating (including former activities of Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents). W. J. Frippe (chairman), N. Y. C 
R. R., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Division—M. H. Clapp, U. S. R. R. A,, 
Washington, D. C, 

Section II, Engineering—E. H. South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Signal Division.—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. 

Section 11I, Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Section IV, Traffic (including former activities of Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation).—Robert C. Wright. (chairman), Assistant Director, Division 
of Traffic, U. S. R. R. A., Washington, D. C. 

Section V, Transportation (including former: activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—E. J. Pearson 
chairman), Federal Manager, N. Y., N. I & H. R.. R., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Section VI, Purchases and Stores (including. former activities of Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association). J. P, Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Col- 
linwood, Ohio. 

Section VII, Freight Claims (including former activities. of the Freight 
Claim Association).—H, C, Pribble (chairman), A., T. & St. Fee, 
Topeka, Kan. 

AMERICAN RarLway BripGE AND BuripinGc Assocration.—C, A, Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING AssociaTION.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railroad Association, Section II.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 16-18, 
1920, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raritway Master MECHANICS’ AssocIATION.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section III, Mechanical.) 

AMERICAN RAILWAY PERISHABLE FREIGHT AssocIATION.—E. F. McPike. 135 
E. 11th Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Wednesday in March 
and September. 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForeMeEN’s 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SocreTY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—C, L. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—Charles W, Hunt, Engineering 
Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, 
lst and 3d Wednesday in month, except July and August, 33 4 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SociETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W, Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 


Fritch, 431 


Association.—R,. D, Fletcher, 1145 


Warwick, University of 


AMERICAN TRAIN DespatcHers’ Association.—D. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. : f 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F, J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 


Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, February 10-12, 
1920, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AssocraTION OF RartLway Criaim AcEntTs.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
N. r Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting, May, 1920, Atlantic City, 


AssociIaTION OF RAILWAY ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A, Andreucetti, C. 
: N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See 
Railway Association, Section I, Operating.) 


American 
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ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountiING OrFicers.—(See 
American Railroad Association, Section V, Transportation.) 

Bripce anp Buitpinc Suprry Men’s AssociaTion.—M. J. Trees, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

Canapian Rattway CLus.—W. A. ooth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForemMen’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 

Car Foremen’s Association oF St. Louis.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Centrat Raitway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November, and 2d Friday in 
January, March —_ and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crier Intexcuance Car Inspectors’ anp Car Foremen’s ASsocraTION.— 
1. J. Smith, D. L. & W. R. R., Scranton, Pa. 

Cuter IntercHance Car Inspectors’ AND Car ForeMeN’s Suppty MEeEN’s 
faroeseriane—t. B. Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 

icavo. 

Eastern Rarttroap Association.—D,. G. Stuart, Washington, D. C. 

FreicHt Criarm Association (See American Railroad ssociation, Section 
IV, Traffic). 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ Assoc1ATION oF Cmicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3rd Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 

1icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLroap Master Bracxsmitus’ Assocration.—A,. L. Wood- 
worth, B. & O., Lima, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RatILway FueEy Aeseetareetod, G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, May, 1920, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForeMEN’s Assoc1aT1on.—Wm. Hall, 1061 
W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn, 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Patnters’ Assoctation.—F. W. Hager, 1323 
Hurley Ave., Ft, Worth, Tex. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Next annual meeting, May 25-28, Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

Master Car Burtpers’ Association.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section III, Mechanical.) 

Nationat ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILITIES 
James B, Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

Nationa Forercn Trape Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 
York. Next convention, May 12-15, 1920, San Francisco. 

Natrona Rarttway Appriiances Assocration.—C. W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLus.—W, E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting 
months of June, July, August and September. 

New York Rartroap CLtus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting 3d Friday. in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Assocration.—George A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in 
each month, Tenjost Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PactFic Rartway ,CLus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meeting 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Francisco 
and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTING OrrFicers’ Associ1aTION.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward ae Washington, D. C. Next convention, May 12, Atlantic 


CoMMISSIONERS.— 


ity, N. 
Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St.. New 
ork. Next annual meeting, December, 1919, New York, N. Y. 

Rattway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month except June, 

July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

RAILWAY Daveropuant AssociaTion.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Rattway Evectric Suppty Manuracturers’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway EguipMent MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc1aTION.—D, L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va. 

Rattway Tire Protection Associration.—G. L. Ball, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., St. Louis, Mo. : 

Rattway Reat’ Estate Assoctation.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O., Rich- 
mond, Va. a : : 

Rattway Sicnat Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, Sec- 
tion II, Signal Division.) 

RaILway STOREKEEPERS’ Assoc1ation.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores.) : 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ AssociaTion.—J. D, Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLiance AssocratTion.—G, A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 

4 N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. ; 

St. Lovis Rattway CLus.—B, W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
_ Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 

ugust. 

Srenat_ Appiiance AssociaTion.—F. W. Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 
County, New York. . 

Socrety oF Rartway Financia Orricers.—L., W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.—A, qj Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
March, May, July, and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssociaTION OF Car Service OrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppty AssociATION OF AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
= ¥ Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 

icago. 

a dd Association.—W,. C, Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


September 


Train Despatcners’ AssociaTION OF America.—J. P. Finan, A, T. & S. F. 
y., Needles, Cal. 
TRAVELING Encineers’ Association.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, 
WestERN AssociIaATION OF SHORT Line Rartroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 
g., San Francisco. 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. M. Byrne, 916 W. 78th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and August. 
Western Society oF EncGineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except 

July and August, 
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The shipment of approximately 500 deer carcasses daily 
through Birchwood, Wis., to the homes of hunters in Wis. 
consin and Illinois is reported as causing considerable delay 
to both passenger and freight trains in the Birchwood dis- 
trict. 


The first big shipment of news print paper into the Great 
Lakes region of the United States from Western Canada re. 
cently arrived at Minneapolis, Minn. The shipment consisted 
of 26 carloads, made at Powell River, B. C., 2,000 miles away, 
and valued at $75,000. 


A special terminal committee has been appointed to study the 
best means to expedite the movement of cars through the Ei 
Paso (Tex.) terminals. This committee will function in a simi- 
lar manner to committees appointed in other large terminals, 
A. U. Tatlock, traffic manager of the El Paso Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed shippers’ representative on the 
committee, the appointment having been made by Max Thelen, 
director of the Division of Public Service, United States Raij- 
road Administration. 


George R. Browder, traffic manager of the Container Club, 
Chicago, an organization intended to maintain proper stand- 
ards for fibre shipping cases, has been appointed general 
manager in charge of the Chicago office,. He is to have gen- 
eral supervision over the activities of the club under the 
direction of the executive committee. The position of traffic 
manager has been abolished. W. S. Felt will continue to act 
as secretary and treasurer of the club, A. J. Neumann as 
assistant secretary-treasurer and Dr. E. O. Merchant as 
statistician. 


Oregon is the state which forms the subject of the latest 
illustrated booklet which has been issued by the Agricultural 
Section, Division of Traffic, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. It has the endorsement of Governor Olcott and President 
Kerr, of the Agricultural College. Oregon, with a total area of 
96,699 squares miles, has great diversity of soil and climate; irri- 
gated lands with mild seasons; the broad prairies of the Central 
and Southeastern sections and the foothills of the mountain 
ranges. These latter offer innumerable home sites that for natu- 
ral beauty are unexcelled. Information is given about public 
lands, including state schools and forest homesteads. 


The Beauties of Arkansas are presented in an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Agricultural Section, United States Rail- 
road Administration, to meet the demand of homeseekers and 
other investors for information. It contains descriptions of the 
three agricultural empires of the State—Alluvial Area, Coastal 
Plains and Ozarks. There are chapters on cotton, rice, corm, 
alfalfa, oats, wheat, peanuts, apples, peaches, strawberries, melons, 
grapes, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, pecans, beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep, dairying, poultry and bee culture. Almost always two, 
and often three, crops may be secured from the same tract of 
land in one year. No section of the United States offers natural 
advantages which are superior to Arkansas for livestock produc- 
tion of all kinds. 


The report on overseas traffic for the week ended 26th No- 
vember, shows 6,813 cars of commercial export freight received 
at North Atlantic ports, as compared with 832 cars for the same 
week of 1918, an increase of 5,981 cars, or 718 per cent. The 
deliveries to ships during the same period increased 6,497 cars, 
or 566 per cent. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of No 
vember 24, 1919, there were 11,589 cars of export freight on 
hand as against 12,289 cars on November 17, an increase of 7 
cars. Of grains, 14,692,819 bushels were in elevators at North 
Atlantic ports in the week ended November 26, 1919. There 
were received during the week 3,473,231 bushels, while 5,100,666 
bushels were cleared. There were 8,453,717 bushels of grat 
stored in elevators at Gulf ports on November 26, 1919, repre 
senting 82.3 per cent of the total elevator capacity. 
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State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, acting on complaint 
of land owners, well contractors, and others interested in the 
Harmon-Bayou oil field, has ordered the Texas & Pacific to put 
on an additional passenger train between Shreveport, La., and 
Gahagan, 47 miles. The railroad objected, arguing that automo- 
biles would take much of the traffic to and from these oil fields, 
but the commission held that poor roads would make automo- 
bile traffic impracticable in the winter season. Heretofore there 
has been one train a day between these points, and many of the 
patrons of the road were obliged to take two days for a round 
trip. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Edgar E. Clark has been nominated by the President for re- 
appointment as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


James H. Wilkerson, a member of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, has been appointed chairman of that body, succeed- 
ing Thomas E. Dempcy. Mr. Dempcy has resigned as chair- 
man because of ill health, but retains his membership in the 
Commission. 


The Department of Public Utilities, of Massachusetts, suc- 
ceeding to the functions of the Public Service Commission, con- 
sists of five members, and the chairman is Henry C. Attwill, who 
has been appointed commissioner for a term of five years. The 
other appointments for four, three, two years, and one year, 
respectively, are E. E. Stone, A. R. Weed, D. A. Ellis and H. G. 
Wells. Messrs. Attwill and Stone were members of the Public 
Service Commission. Under the reorganization which took 
effect December 1, under a law passed this year, this department 
will take up the work of the gas and electric light commission. 
Under the new organization the chairman will have a salary of 
$8,000 a year, and each of the other four members will have 
$7,000. The new chairman was formerly attorney general of the 
state. The former chairman of the Public Service Commission, 
F. J. MacLeod, is now out of office. 


Court News 


Fraud of Railroad’s Agents by Overcharges 


Although there is a presumption that knowledge of an agent 
is that of the principal, that presumption does not apply where 
the agent is engaged in a scheme to defraud his principal. 
Therefore the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds 
that a railroad company will not be charged with a scheme be- 
tween its station agent and an employee of a shipper whereby 
freight in a greater amount than was earned was collected, and 
the two divided the surplus——Scullin Steel Co. v. North Amer- 
ican Co., 255 Fed. 945. 


Excessive Valuation for Taxation 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that where the railway 
committee of the State Board of Equalization arbitrarily in- 
creased the assessed valuation of certain railway property 
by fixing it at six times the valuation returned by the rail- 
road and such valuation was arbitrarily approved by the 
board under suspension of the rules, the railroad’s objection 
as to five-sixths of the tax should have been sustained.— 
People v. Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, 286 Ill. 576, 122 
N. E. 109. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Assumption of Risk 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that an 
interstate commerce employee, of experience, who after refusal 
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of a light, and without assurance of safety or a light forthcoming 
in a reasonable time, continues to work in the dark removing g 
metal platform which had been used as a passageway between 
freight cars on parallel tracks, must be held to have assumed 
the risk. It is only risk of employment from violation by the 
master of a federal statute which the employee is not held to 
assume under the federal Employers’ Liability Act.—D. L. & w 
v. Tomasco, 256 Fed. 14. 


Standing Cars Not Attractive Nuisances 

While the doctrine of the “attractive nuisance,” or of the so- 
called “turntable cases,” has been accepted in the state of Mis- 
souri, the Supreme Court of that state holds that a standard 
gage railroad flat car of light construction on a side track, un- 
braked and unlocked, requiring from 6 to 8 boys from 9 to 13 
years of age to move it was not within the attractive nuisance 
rule as to a 10-year-old child, caught between the car and an 
adjacent pile of construction material while the car was being 
moved by children. The danger is ebvious, like that from fire 
or water, and not latent—Buddy v. Union Terminal (Mo.), 207 
S. W. 821. 


Change in Passenger Rates— 
Ejection from Drawing Room 


Suit was brought by a passenger for ejectment from the 
drawing room of a Pullman car. He was informed when 
he bought a first-class ticket from Reno to Tonopah and 
when he entered the train that under the railroad’s rules he 
could not occupy the drawing room unless another person 
holding a first-class ticket occupied it with him, or unless he 
bought another first-class ticket. He said that he expected 
a friend to occupy it with him. During the night, no one 
else having appeared with the required ticket, the conductor 
awoke him and informed him that he would have to vacate 
the drawing room or pay for another first-class ticket. After 
discussion, and against his will, he was ejected from the 
drawing room. The sole question in the case was whether 
the railroad was justified in ejecting him. For a long time 
the company had permitted a passenger holding one first- 
class ticket between Reno and Tonopah to occupy the draw- 
ing room, but some time prior to the date of the plaintiff's 
ejection the company had changed its tariff so as to require 
two passage tickets for use of a drawing room. It was held 
that the change in tariff had been properly made and it was 
lawful to eject the plaintiff—Crumley v. Southern Pac. 
(Nev.), 177 Pac. 17. 


Apportionment of Cost of Crossing and Interlocking 


The Washington Supreme Court affirmed an order of the 
State Public Service Commission apportioning the cost of 
crossing of the track of the Northern Pacific by the Tacoma 
Eastern (the railroads having been unable to agree thereon) 
as follows: the cost of the grading, of the frogs, and the 
installment thereof to be borne entirely by the Tacoma East- 
ern; the cost of the interlocking plant and its installation, 
one-third by the Northern Pacific and two-thirds by the Ta- 
coma Eastern; maintenance of the whole to be borne in 
equal proportions by the two companies. The court held, 
at the same time, that, the necessity for the crossing being 
found, there can be no favor shown the company whose line 
is crossed merely because it is a pioneer company. If, when 
a petition is filed for permission to cross an existing road, 
the State grants the right to cross, all questions of prior 
right or occupancy of the ground must give way, for the 
order is a finding by the sovereign state that the need of the 
public demands two roads instead of one, and the order 
ipso facto forecloses all questions of seniority or priority 
between the contending roads. In this the court followed 
State ex rel. Puget Sound & Willipa Harbor v. Northern 
Pacific, 94 Wash. 10, where it was held, contrary to former 
holdings of the Washington Supreme Court, that it was 
within the power of the legislature to apportion the cost 0 
a crossing and interlocking devices between the two com> 
panies. State ex rel. Tacoma Eastern v. Northern Pacific 
(Wash.) 176 Pac. 539. 
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Lonpon. 
Railway Construction in Madagascar.—According to the 
London Times Trade Supplement, railways lines are being 
built from Antsirable to Tamatave on the east coast, and 
from the famous lake of Alaotra to Majunga. 


A strike of employees of the Central Railway of Peru, 
which had caused a suspension of traffic for eight days, was 
settled on September 27. According to press despatches the 
strikers were granted all of their demands, the government 
having authorized an increase of freight rates to cover the 
addition to the payrolls. 


Railway Communication Between Rome and Athens 


Italy and Greece have signed a convention providing for 
railway communication between Rome and Athens, with a 
ferry from Otranto to Valona. 


New Alpine Tunnel 


French and Italian engineers lately arrived at Salanches to 
reconsider plans made by the engineer, M. Monod, in 1908, 
for piercing Mont Blanc with a new railway line from Sa- 
lanches, on the Swiss side of the frontier, to Aosta, in Italy. 
The new line will be 50 miles long, with a tunnel 9 miles in 
length, similar to the famous Simplon tunnel. It is expected 
that work on the new undertaking will begin next spring. 


Electrification in Chile 


The London Times Trade Supplement states that the gov- 
ernment of Chile has decided to electrify all railways under 
State control, utilizing for this purpose the abundant water 
power available from falls of the western slopes of the Andes. 
The State railways, administered from Santiago, comprise 
about 2,300 miles projected or under construction; they in- 
clude the Longitudinal Railway, the Arica-La Paz, the Co- 
piapo, and branches, the line to Coquimbo and branches, the 
Los Vilos line and the Central system. 


Deficit on Paris Metropolitaine Railway 


Lonpon. 

An extract from the Engineer states that during the year 
1918, there were a dozen stations on the Paris Metropolitaine 
at each of which over six million tickets were sold. Among 
these were: Vincennes 11% millions, Porte Maillot 10 
millions, Bastille 934 millions, Gare du Nord 9% millions, 
Gare de l’Est 9 millions. While the total receipts increased 
by 3% million francs, the expenditure rose by 12% million 
francs, and the receipts were not sufficient to pay the fixed 
charges, there being a deficit of three million francs. In 
1913 the ratio of expenditure to receipts was 42.79 per cent, 
in 1916 it was 47.14 per cent, in 1917, 50.93 per cent, but last 
year it was 61.28 per cent. 


Some Figures Regarding Great Britain’s Railways 


Lonpon. 

An article in the Times Trade Supplement states that there 
is in Great Britain some 23,500 miles of railway, and reckoned 
in single track, including the length of sidings, the total mile- 
age in operation is in round figures 55,000 miles. The total 
length of running track included in this total is over 40,000 
miles. The number of passenger journeys made in the last 
year of normal conditions was approximately 1,233,000,000, 
which produced a revenue of about £54,250,000. The amount 
of goods traffic was 372,037,000 tons. The engine mileage of 
loaded trains was 405,300,000, and the shunting mileage 137,- 
865,000, the total engine mileage, including the haulage of 
empty trains, being 628,324,000. 
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New Scale of Pay for English Railway Clerks 
Lonpon. 
An extract from the Engineer states that under the new 
scheme of pay for railway clerks, station masters, agents, 
etc., arranged between the Railway Excutive Committee, the 
Railway Clerks’ Association and the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, clerks engaged continuously on night duty re-com- 
mencing before 4 a. m., or ceasing after 10 p. m., are to be 
relieved where possible, one turn of duty every ten nights. 
When it is not possible to find the relief, an extra day’s pay 
is to be given. Clerks continuously working on a middle 
turn, that is, when the hours of duty fall between 8 a. m. and 
6 p. m., are to have a weekly half-holiday. 
Station masters, too, are to have a half-holiday. Twelve 
days’ holiday is given to all and in some of the higher grades 
15 and 18 days. 


Considering New Wage Demands in France 
Lonpon, 

The London Times of October 8, published a cable from 
Reuter, Paris, in which it is stated that the permanent com- 
mission of railwaymen employed on the Paris-Etat lines has 
addressed a note to all unions and groups of French railway- 
men inviting them to take an urgent decision with regard to 
a proposal to demand a new rise of wages of 100 per cent 
plus present bonuses, with a minimum wage of 800 francs per 
month, The note adds that the commission is also anxious 
to have within a period of ten days the opinion of the unions 
on such questions as intervention in Russia, the amnesty, 
definite recognition of syndical organizations, etc. This 
initiative has apparently been taken by the Paris-Etat group 
on its own responsibility and outside the National Federation 
of Railwaymen, which has not even been consulted. 


New French Plan of Railroad Control 


A decree has been issued, says a press despatch from Paris, 
instituting the “Committee of Exploitation” to have control 
of the railroads in France. This is in accordance with the 
plan of M. Claveille, minister of public works, which pro- 
vides for the collaboration of representatives from the dif- 
ferent classes of railway workers with the heads of depart- 
ments and directors in the management of the roads. 

The committee will comprise a high official of each line as 
president, the operating managers of all the lines, three rep- 
resentatives of commerce and industry designated by the 
minister of public works and three representatives of the 
employees, also designated by the minister. 

A technical committee has also been instituted to supervise 
the rolling stock. This is composed of the chief engineers 
of all the lines, three manufacturers of railroad material and 
three representatives of the employees appointed by the min- 
ister of public works. 

A representative of the government will attend the meet- 
ings of the committees, and his assent will be necessary for 
the execution of exceptional measures. 


Railway Traffic Needs of Danish Island 


Lonpon. 

The Times Engineering Supplement states that the demand for 
railway bridges across the Little Belt, between the Island of 
Funen and Jutland, and across the Storstrom between the islands 
of Sjelland and Falster, as a link in the Danish-German railway 
traffic, has of late been pressed in an increasingly urgent manner, 
and the director general of the Danish state railways has now 
promised that measures for their construction shall be laid be- 
fore the Danish Legislature in the course of the next session, if 
the plans are ready in time. 

Some interesting figures in connection with the traffic across 
the two waters in question are available. The steam ferry traf- 
fic across the Little Belt in 1893 was 110,000 tons of freight; in 
1913 this rose to 562,000 tons and in 1917 to 880,000 tons. The 
passenger traffic was 222,000 in 1893, 598,000 in 1913, and 713,000 
in 1917, and the actual expense of the ferry traffic, exclusive of 
interest on cost of material and harbors, repairs, etc., rose from 
144,000 krone ($38,000) in 1893, to 393,000 krone ($98,250) in 
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1913, and &73,000 krone ($218,250) in 1917. A bridge across the 
Little Belt it is argued would greatly enhance the practical ca- 
pacity of the rolling-stock now stationed in the Island of Funen, 
and at the same time would save time, increase the comfort of 
passengers and facilitate traffic. 


Special Correspondence From South Africa 


JOHANNESBURG, September 8. 

Considerable progress has been made towards the complete 
application of the eight-hour working day for Railway and Har- 
bor servants. Irom April 30 to August 7, 12,000 additional 
servants of the Administration were placed on the 48-hour week. 
On August 7, 28,000 of the European staff in service at that date 
were working 48 hours or less and 9,000 more than 48 hours a 
week. More than &00 additional learners have been taken on 
in connection with this change and in addition a very large 
number of railway servants returned from active service have 
been absorbed. The Administration has decided that all daily- 
paid employzes in the grades to which the 48-hour week will be 
applied—that is, the whole of the daily-paid staff, with very few 
exceptions—will be paid on the 48-hour week basis as from the 
beginning of January, 1920, pay month. 

The question of electrifying certain sections of the South Afri- 
can Railway System is being vigorously inquired into by Charles 
Merz, of the firm of Merz & McLellan, who is at present in this 
country. He will report to the Union Government in this con- 
nection in due course, as well as in regard to the generation of 
electrical power in South Africa generally. 

The proposal for the establishment of a Union owned line of 
steamers is being received with general acclamation. Already 
three of the boats captured in South African waters are in com- 
mission, one of these being engaged in coal bunkering trade 
between East London and Durban. 

Owing to the necessity of withdrawing a considerable number 
of trucks from general traffic for the conveyance of coal to the 
ports, coupled with the already sadly depleted available railway 
material, traffic on the South African Railways has been affected 
most acutely lately. Durban requires at least 60,000 tons of coal, 
while the ships at Delagoa Bay, or due there within the next 
week or so, will want another 50,000 tons to be supplied. Cape 
Town also requires an additional quantity of this commodity. 
To relieve the position no other course was open than to utilize 
trucks employed in the carriage of general goods. Fortunately 
the inconvenience is only of a temporary nature, every nerve 
being strained to meet the situation. The position is due largely 
to the arrival of more transports and other ships than anticipated. 
Exclusive of coal for locomotives and railway workshops—some- 
thing like 150,000 tons per annum—the traffic conveyed by the 
South African Railways has since the outbreak of the war in- 
creased by at least 2,000,000 tons per annum, last year’s quantity 
having been approximately 14,000,000 tons. To cope with this 
increased volume of traffic besides meeting other requirements 
4,000 wagons have been on order for some time past already, 
2,500 of these being for livestock and sheep, but also suitable 
for coal traffic and general purposes. There are also included in 
the former number 200 insulated and refrigerator trucks of the 
latest pattern for the carriage of meat and other perishables. 
The need of additional engine power is most pronounced. At 
the beginning of the year there were 174 engines on order and 
of these 29 only are in service, while another 20 have arrived 
and are being assembled in the railway workshops. A further 
66 are expected by the end of this year. 
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Locomotive Deliveries 


The following locomotives were shipped during the week 
ended November 22: 


Works Road 
ado rw ide eas MP 


Number Type 
2 USRA Mount, 


Baldwin USRA Consol. 


Santa Fe 
Total 


Locomotives 


Tue Sorocopana RaAitway, Brazil, has ordered 8 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


THE SorocopANa RaiLtway, Brazil, is inquiring for 200 freight 
cars. 

THE Bas Conco-KatancGa, Belgian Congo, Africa, is inquiring 
for 80 box cars. 

THE CENTRAL OF NEW JersEY has bought 1,000 55-ton steel 
hopper cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY is in the market for 40 tank 
cars of 10,000 gal. capacity and 27 tank cars of 15,000 gal. ca- 
pacity. 

THe AMERICAN LINSEED Company, Woolworth Building, New 
York, has ordered 10 10,000 gal. tank cars from the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company. 


THE CHILEAN EXPLORATION Company, New York, reported 
in the Railway Age of October 10, as being in the market for 
50 70-ton ore cars, has ordered this equipment from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Miscellaneous 


Ropney D. Curipp, United States representative, at New York, 
of the San Paulo-Rio Grande Railway Company and the Parana 
Railway, is in the market for 450 locomotive and tender tires; 
450 truck and car springs; eight complete sets of mounted axles 
and wheels; 26,400 lb. of ingot copper; 26,400 Ib. of ingot lead; 
7,700 lb. of ingot tin; 1,320 lb. of ingot zinc; 1,320 Ib. of ingot 
phosphor bronze; 100 tons of pig iron; 55 tons of refined iron 
in bars and sheets; 11 tons of steel bars and sheets; 1,320 Ib. of 
high speed tool steel; also miscellaneous railway hardware, tool, 
etc., for the above railroads. 


Locomotives Shipped in October 


The Railroad Administration has compiled the following 
statement of locomotives shipped for the month of October, 1919. 
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H. S. Waterman, sales manager for the Hutchins Car Roof- 
ing Company, Detroit, Mich., died in that city on Decem- 


ber ‘1, after an illness of 10 days. 


W. D. Horton, district sales manager of the Patton Paint 
Company, has resigned to accept a position with the Murphy 
Varnish Company, Western Railway Department, with headquar- 


W. D. Hortcn 








ters at Chicago, effective 
December 1. Mr. Hor- 
ton was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., December 3, 
1880, and was educated 
in the public schools of 
that city. On June 1, 
1908 (at the time of the 
consolidation of the 
Railway Age and _ the 
Railroad Gazette): he 
joined its staff and 
from 1908 to 1914 acted 
as traveling subscrip- 
tion representative, on 
April 1, 1914, being ap- 
pointed circulation 
manager. Mr. Horton 
has had a wide selling 
experience, having spent 
several years, previous 
to 1908, selling various 
commodities, such as 


stationary engines, boilers, wood-working and other machinery. 
In this work he traveled extensively throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexicc, Cuba, the West Indies, and in South 
and.Central America. As circulation manager, he obtained a 
wide personal acquaintance among executive officers and depart- 
ment heads of nearly all the railways in the United States and 


Canada. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


At the meeting of over 800 veterans of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company and its subsidiary companies at the William 
Penn Hotel at Pittsburgh, September 27, which was announced 


in our Emergency Bulletin of October 16 to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the formation of the company, A. L. Humphrey, 
president of the company, presided as toastmaster, and in com- 
menting on the celebration, said: 
realizing that September 28 marks the closing of 50 years of air 
brake development, as well as standing as a milestone in the 


“Officials of our company 


remarkable growth of a Pittsburgh industry, debated a long time 


concerning a fitting method of recognition. We decided that the 


men themselves who had been with the founder, the late George 
Westinghouse, and others who had been associated with us for 
over 21 years, were justly entitled to the honor of the occasion. 


With this end in view we invited every employee of this company 
and its subsidiaries to a jubilee dinner at the William Penn 


Hotel. A large number of these men have seen the Air Brake 
Company expand from a modest beginning at the old Twenty- 
eighth street plant and in Wilmerding to its present size, and who 
'§ more interested in this day than they are?” 

Veterans were present in large delegations from the. National 
Brake & Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Pacific Coast Brake 
Company, Emeryville, Cal.; Canadian Westinghouse ‘Company, 
Hamilton, Ont.; American Brake Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 

‘ Locomotive Stoker Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. and Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. On the same evening cele- 
brations were also held in London, England, by the Westing- 
house Brake Company, Ltd., of London; at Paris, France, by the 
Compagnie des Freins Westinghouse, Sevran, France, and at 


urin, Italy, by the Compagnia Italiana Westinghouse deir-Freni. 
The first speaker of the evening at Pittsburgh was Thomas 
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Ketr, New York, general patent solicitor of the Westinghotse ’ 
Air Brake Company. As the office boy for a Pittsburgh attorney, 
Mr. Kerr witnessed the application for the funddmental West-.. 
inghouse air brike patent No. 88,929. H. H. Westinghouse, 
brother of the late George Westinghouse, spoke on “Westing- : 
house and Allied and Subsidiary Interests.” E. M. Hert, presi-* 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and a member of the board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, responded to the toast, “Our Husky Infant.” 
Paul B. Cravath spoke on. “Mr. George Westinghouse, As I 
Knew Him and His Achievements.” Thomas Oakley, ;a maehin- 
ist at the Wilmerding works, who has been-in the service of. the. 
company continuously for. over 35 years, spoke on. “A .Word;to-, 


My Present and Future Co-workers.” 


Trade Publications al 


NickEL.—For the purpose of briefly describing its nickel prod-- 
ucts, the International Nickel Company, New York, has pub-.; 
lished a small illustrated booklet. These products consist of © 
nickel shot and ingots, electrolytic nickel, nickel oxides and nickel 
salts, for use in the manufacture of malleable nickel. 


MetatLic Packinc.—A four-page. folder, issued by. Harty’ Vis-.. 
sering & Company, Inc., Chicago, describes ahd illustrates” el 
construction of Crescent metallic packing for valvé stém§ and’ 
piston rods of locomotives. This packing is made of.fouy flexible 
pieces, all the joints overlapping, and is ;adapted, fom; use.. with ; 
either saturated or superheated: steam. "Sen pre 4 ) 


STEEL TREATING.—Detailed instructions’ for ‘treatiig Colonial . 
tool steel and tools have been compiled as the result of éxperi- 
ence, by the Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and pub- 
lished in a booklet entitled The Colonial Tool Steel Treating 
Book. In addition to tre directions for: hardening and treating, 
the book contains a complete list. of tools with: the grades of- 
Colonial steel best adapted fur their use, with a separate list of 
railroad tools. yo 


HicH Speep AND ALLoy Sreer..—An attractive cloth bound 
book of 92 pages, 4 in. by 6 in., entitled Catalogue and Hints on 
Steel, is being distributed by the Halcomb Steel Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. This catalogue contains a brief description of the 
company’s various grades of crucible and electric tool and alloy 
steel and their uses, with instructions for treating. -It also con- 


tains a large number of tables of useful information on areas, 


weights, etc. 


HicH TEMPERATURE CEMENT.—Hytempite, a material for bond- | 
ing firebrick and kindred uses, which is manufactured by the 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, New York, is described 
in a pamphlet entitled Hytempite in the Foundry. This mate- 
rial can be used as a binder wherever fire clay, silica brick or 
tile are used, requiring no heat to effect a bond between materials 
joined. A number of applications of Hytempite in foundry work 
are described, with directions for applying the materials. 


A “SHockLess” Crossinc.—The Alexander Railroad Crossing 
& Equipment Company, Chicago, has issued a folder, entitled 
“Take the Shock Out of Your Crossings.” In addition to de- 
scribing and illustrating the swing rail construction of the cross- 
ing manufactured by this company, the folder discusses briefly 
the disadvantages of ordinary types of crossing construction and 
points out the highly satisfactory experience which a number of 
railroads have had with the Alexander crossing during ten years 
of actual service. 


CASEHARDENING MATERIALS.—Bell & Gossett Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., briefly describe several products manufactured by them 
for use in casehardening, in a pamphlet entitled Casehardening 
Materials. These specialties include a carbonizer known as 
Hi-Carbon Compound; B-G Compound for hardening, serving 
the same purpose as cyanide without giving off deadly fumes; 
Enamelite, which when applied to low carbon steel will prevent 
the steel from absorbing carbon during the casehardening proc- 
ess, producing soft areas where they are desirable; Bath-ite, a 
compound used fer preheating between 1,200 and 1,600 deg. -F., 
making it possible to heat the work to a uniform temperature 
away from the air in order to eliminate scale and oxidization, 
and Cleancoat, for scouring the steel heated in lead baths. 
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Railway Officers 





Railroad Administration 


Operating 
C. E. Milliron has been appointed superintendent of dining 
car service with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
E. W. Westlake, transferred to Chicago as supervisor of din- 
ing car service. 


S. V. Rowland, has been discharged from military service 
and resumed his position as trainmaster on the Northern di- 
vision of the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., succeeding E. J. Whalen, who has been trans- 
ferred. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


C. E. Trotter has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Lake Erie & Western, the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louis- 
ville and the Northern Ohio at Lima, Ohio. 


T. J. Mullin, general foreman shops of the Lake Erie & 
Western at Lima, Ohio, has been appointed shop superin- 
tendent of that road, as well as of the Fort Wayne, Cincin- 
nati & Louisville and the Northern Ohio, with the same 
headquarters. 


Purchasing 


W. N. Pollard, division storekeeper of the Southern at 
Columbia, S. C., has been transferred to South Richmond, 
Va., succeeding W. F. Lamb, deceased; J. H. Smith has been 
appointed Mr. Pollard’s successor. 


Corporate 


Operating 

W. G. Curren, who has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding H. B. Voorhees, 
promoted, was born in 
Webbs Mills, N. Y., and 
graduated from the 
high school there. In 
December, 1901, he en- 
tered railroad service as 
agent of the Northern 
Central, now part of 
the Pennsylvania. The 
following year he 
became __ trainmaster’s 
clerk and secretary to 
the division superin- 
tendent of the Erie. 
In 1903, he was trans- 
ferred to New York as 
secretary and chief 
clerk to the superin- 
tendent of transporta- 
tion of the same road 
and later that year pro- 
moted to fast freight 
clerk. Three years after 
he was made night transportation clerk and later the same 
year passenger transportation clerk. Appointed general car 
distributor in 1906, he was promoted to inspector of trans- 
portation in 1908. In September of 1908 he went to the Kansas 
City Southern as chief clerk to the general superintendent 
and in November two years later became superintendent of 
car service. The Baltimore & Ohio appointed him assistant 
superintendent in 1912 and he was promoted that year to 


W. G. Curren 
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supervisor of transportation and later to the position of 
assistant to the general superintendent of transportation 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md. The next year he was 
transferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Lines West, including the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
In 1917 he was appointed superintendent of transportation of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and in 1918 transferred on furlough 
to the staff of the regional director of the Eastern region at 
New York City as special agent in charge of transportation 
He was promoted to transportation assistant in 1919, He 
returned to the Baltimore & Ohio as general superintendent 
of transportation, as mentioned above, September 15 of the 
present year. 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


John Duffy, assistant to F. L. Blendinger, federal manager 
of the Lehigh Valley, has-been appointed assistant to E, E 
Loomis, president. ' 


J. L. Lancaster, federal manager of the Texas & Pacific 
the Trans-Mississippi Terminal, the Weatherford, Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern, the Gulf Texas & Western, the Deni- 
son & Pacific Suburban, the Fort Worth Belt, the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson and the Houston & Brazos Valley, has been appointed 
receiver of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company. A suc- 
cessor will not be appointed for the remaining period of fed- 
eral control but A. G. Whittington will be general manager 
of the International & Great Northern, the Galveston 
Houston & Henderson and the Houston & Brazos Valley; 
and J. A. Somerville, general manager of the remaining fines, 
The general managers will have jurisdiction over all depart- 
ments of the lines under their control, reporting to the re- 
gional director of the Southwestern region. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Henry Gardner, supervisor material conservation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed corporate mechanical engineer succeeding 
Morgan K. Barnum, 
notice of whose death 
appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of October 3 
(page 722). Mr. Gard- 
ner was born in Salem, 
Mass., in 1872, and 
graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1896. 
Immediately after 
graduation he began 
railroad work as special 
apprentice of the Bos- 
ton & Maine shops in 
Boston, Mass., at which 
work he remained un- 
til 1900 when he was 
appointed shop drafts- 
man and inspector at 
Concord, N. H. Dur- 
ing 1904 and part of 
1905 he was assistant 
master mechanic at the 
same place. Between 1905 and 1911 he was respectively erect- 
ing shop foreman for the American Locomotive Company at 
Allegheny, Pa., locomotive designer for the H. K. Porter 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., assistant superintendent appren 
tices of the New York Central at New York City; and from 
1911 to 1914 was superintendent apprentices and shop sys- 
tems. In 1914 he went to the Baltimore & Ohio as assistant 
superintendent of shops at Baltimore and the follow .€ year 
was appointed special engineer in the office of the | se-presi- 
dent, at Baltimore also, an office he held until 1917 when “ 
was chosen for the position he filled at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


H. Gardner 
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The problem of disposing of locomotives when they be- 
come obsolete for through service is one for which no 
generally satisfactory solution has been 


Rebuilding found. On roads which have a pro- 
Obsolete portionately large mileage of branch 
Locomotives lines, small engines can be gradually 


retired by reassigning them from time 
to time on divisions having light traffic. ‘This, however, 
represents an unusual condition. The majority of roads 
have more light locomotives than can be used to advantage, 
and the tonnage per train in through service is limited by 
the necessity for keping light power on important divisions. 
In considering such a condition, railroad managers are 
confronted with a dilemma; the cost of new equipment is 
extremely high, yet the operation of light power is wasteful 
as regards both fuel and wages. Many roads have added 
superheaters, brick arches and other devices on comparatively 
small engines. Such changes save fuel and also reduce wages 
by shortening the time trains are on the road. A rather 
unusual policy in the modernizing of power is that adopted 
by the Northern Pacific, as described elsewhere in this 
issue. This road has not only added devices to increase 
the efficiency of the engine, but has also taken advantage 
of the possibility of securing greater tractive effort by adding 
another pair of drivers and lengthening the boiler. The 
operating results secured from the rebuilt locomotives show 
the large savings that can be effected by a relatively small 
change in the design. Roads that have an overabundance 
of small power may well consider the advantages to be 
gained by converting locomotives to a heavier type, thereby 
increasing the capacity and postponing the time when they 
must be retired as obsolete and uneconomical. 


The Coal Strike Muddle 


0 OTHER INDUSTRY except that of coal mining itself is 

more affected by the coal strike than the railroad indus- 
try. The railroads are the largest consumers of coal and 
therefore the strike directly affects their operation. Coal con- 
stitutes the largest single class of their traffic and therefore 
a cessation of production speedily and seriously affects their 
earnings. 

The immediate causes of the coal strike and the chaotic 
conditions, business and other, which have resulted from it 
are obvious. Everybody who has dealt directly with the 
matter has blundered. Probably there has never been com- 
mitted a more perfect and unbroken series of blunders in the 
handling of any great industrial and public problem. ' 

First, the mine operators, although they knew that the 
irregularity of employment in the mines was little short of 
barbarous and should have known that the ultimate result 
would be an explosion, did nothing constructive to remedy 
the conditions which caused this irregularity. 

Second, the United Mine Workers demanded an increase 
of 60 per cent. in wages and the establishment of a maximum 
30-hour week simply because, as they contended, miners were 
given opportunity to work an average of only 30 hours a 
week. In other words, they tried to capitalize the irregularity 
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of their employment—which instead, should have been rem- 
edied—and in addition, tried to get an exhorbitant advance 
in wages. 

Third, the United Mine Workers, before any conferences 
had been held with the operators, ordered a strike to begin 
on November 1 unless before that time all their demands had 
been complied with. 

Fourth, the government officials have made one blunder 
after another. The Secretary of Labor publicly announced 
that the miners should have an advance in wages of 31 per 
cent. The operators offered 20 per cent, provided they 
should be allowed to advance prices. Fuel Administrator 
Garfield who, as this paper once before remarked, knows 
nothing about fuel and less about administration, decided, 
with the concurrence of the cabinet, that the miners should 
be offered only a 14 per cent advance, which should not be 
accompanied by any increase in the price of coal. Naturally, 
the miners were not dispased to accept 14 per cent after the 
operators had indicated they were entitled to 20 per cent and 
the Secretary of Labor had indicated they were entitled to 
31 per cent. 

Finally, the Department of Justice compelled the officers 
of the United Mine Workers to recall the order for a strike 
by proceeding under the Lever act, and having done this 
took no further steps to compel the miners to carry out the 
spirit as well as the letter of the order of the court. The 
Lever act was a war measure. The miners knew that the 
war was over. It is not very surprising that even the law- 
abiding men among them were not much disposed to obey a 
court mandate issued under a law passed to deal with a war 
emergency which had ceased to exist. It was probably a 
blunder to use the law at all. Having once used it, however, 
it was certainly a blunder not to use it effectively. 

The result of this extraordinary series of outrages and 
blunders is, that the strike has been in effect since Novem- 
ber 1, that there has been an enormous reduction in the 
supplies of coal on hand, that the country’s business has 
been compelled largely to shut down, and that while industry 
and the people suffer government officials continue to play 
with legal and economic theories and conditions go from bad 
to worse. It is one of the ironies of the situation that at the 
very time when the Department of Justice was using the 
Lever law to break the veiny the President of the United 
States in his annual message pronounced the right of labor 
to strike inviolate! 

Presumably, the country will finally, after great loss and 
suffering, muddle through the terrible situation which has 
been created by the recklessness of some people and the 
stupidity of others. There is much talk of applying the 
principle of compulsory arbitration to the coal mines, of 
smashing unions, and so on. Certainly, the situation existing 
does raise in a very serious form the question whether the in- 
crease of the great labor unions in numbers and in power, 
and the growth of radicalism in their ranks, are not begin- 
ning to constitute a danger of the first magnitude to the 
industrial and political institutions of the country. It seems 
evident that if the great labor organizations continue to take 
the country by the throat and try to choke it into submission 
to their wishes, as they have been doing within recent months, 
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